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“TO ME, DRIVING’S A PRIVILEGE 
— that’s why I drive carefully. Mom 
relaxes when I’m at the wheel because 
she knows I’m a safe driver. That’s why 
she lets me drive when we go out.” 
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“SAFETY FIRST calls for locked © 
doors, especially when brother and — 
sis are in back. We always lock the 
car doors before we start out.” 


“Mom lets me drive 
when we go shopping” — 


<< 


“FULL STOP—CAREFUL LOOK. That’s what I do before I pull “SAFE PASSING is easy when you do it right. I make sure the} 
onto a busy highway. Why should anyone take chances when road is clear ahead and behind me before I pull out to pass 
a minute means so little?” the car in front of us.” 


“TAKE IT EASY in school zones is the “I'LL BE PROUD OF MY NEW DRESS, 

way I was taught to drive. It’s safer for as proud as Mom is of my driving. She GENERAL MOTOR 

the school children and for us, too.” knows I drive safely when I’m alone, too.” 
YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 

TEACHERS: 


Reprints are available upon request for bulletin boards, classroom use, etc. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michig 
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Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . . to see art and architecture, old 
and new . . . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

e Do you need aviation 
education materials? 


e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educationel travel abroad . 


ae vet ee 
Aviation Education materials folder . . (J 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 


NAME 


PAN AMER(C(ICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


What Causes Griping? 


Dr. CopeLanp, in “Let’s Declare 
Open Season on Gripers” (Sept. NEA 
JourNnat) should have dug deeper to 
find out what causes griping. If one 
wants to quiet.a squeaky wheel, he 
looks for the cause. One reason for 
griping could be a lack of two-way 
communication and understanding be- 
tween teacher and administrator. 

—E. KENNETH MILLS, Ogden, Utah. 


Three-Cents Worth 


I’m willing to spend three cents to 
say that your “three cents a day” 
(Sept. NEA JournaL) editorial is 
priceless. 

—A. D. HOLT, vice-president, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Homework and Public Relations 


“Wuat About Homework and Pub- 
lic Relations?” (Sept. NEA JOURNAL) 
was devoid of constructive suggestions. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 52-67. 

. NEA departments: Handbook, pages 122- 

65. 


Hand- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
— NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 
03. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA JourNaL goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JouRNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
a 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 
Assembly the following dues are 
effective beginning in 1957-58. 
Active or Associate Membership 
a year 
Life or Associate Life Membership .. 
cash or $25 a year for 10 years 
Retired Membership 
Student Membership 


The author didn’t even tell us w 
he would have done under the circuny 
stances in which Jim Reardan w 
placed. Why suggest that the outcom 
of a school-bond issue hinged on 
teacher’s assigning homework as 
punishment? Numerous factors deter 
mine election results. 
—JOHN D. HADDEN, New York City. 


Discounts for Teachers? 


Dors the NEA advise joining thé 
Teachers’ National Wholesale and Dig 
count Service, Inc., of Charlotte, N. 

—LENA HOOKER HONTOS, elementary 
supervisor, Waverly, Ohio. 

The North Carolina Educatio 
Association tells the NEA that it do@ 
not endorse any activity or organiza 
tion which leads the public to beliew 
teachers seek special privileges. 

The Raleigh Merchants Bureaj 
writes the NCEA: “Should your mem 
bers claim they ought to receive wholé 
sale prices, we know of nothing tha 
could more adversely affect your ass@ 
ciation’s good public relations. 

The whole idea could lead t 
elimination of the retailer.” ; 


Alright All Wrong? 


“ALRIGHT” is all wrong, but 
ready” is all right. Why should 
right” be two words while “already 
is one? 4 

Children are the chief victims of 
our inconsistent spelling. Why not 
move simple spelling difficulties a 
not spend hours in spelling drills a 

(Continued on page 502) 


JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Black and white reprints! of most artich 
appearing in the JourNAL can be orde 
directly from Colortone Press, 2412 1 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., at 
prices? listed below. No order for less t 
100 copies. Allow two weeks for delive 
(A note concerning special reprint provi 
sions is carried with some articles, incl 
ing JourRNAL centerspreads.) 


Quantity 
1 page 
(1 side of 
single sheet) 
ages 
~ at 3 
(both sides 
of single sheet) 
2-page 
spread ® (1 


2p 
back 

side of 
double sheet) 


1 $23.75 
25.65 
27.30 
29.00 
30.75 
34.45 


200 
300 
400 
500 


_ Pees 
S 8heR8S 


1000 
Add’! 
100s 


1 Whenever material printed in color j 
the JournaL must be reproduced in ft 
reprint, that material is reprinted in gr 
Cost of reprinting is then increased by 
for each page on which the material 
ou ag Reprints with color are not reg 
arly available. f 
2Plus parcel-post charges for delivery. — 
Some 2-page JourNnaL articles must 
reprinted as spreads since heading type 
other material runs across the margi 
from the first page to the second, Whi 
ever possible, the pages of an article 
appears as a spread in the JOURNAL 
be backed-up. 
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ee NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Legislation 


& Intensive efforts in support of equitable income-tax 
treatment for all teachers will be made by the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission during the second session of the 85th 
Congress. The basic bill is HR 4662, sponsored by the NEA 
and introduced at its request by Representative Cecil King 


(D-Calif.). 


The King Bill, as well as 25 additional bills with a sim- 
ilar purpose, seeks to permit teachers to deduct summer- 
school and other professic sal expenses from their gross 
taxable income. This consideration is now granted to phy- 
sicians and lawyers, who can deduct the expenses incurred 
in the enhancement of their professional reputation, earn- 
ing capacity, professional status, or prestige. Hearings 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means are 
scheduled to begin in January. 


The Legislative Commission will also continue to work 
on behalf of federal support for school construction as one 
of the items in a general continuation of its legislative 
program. 


American Education Week 


> For the first time in its 37-year history, American 
Education Week (November 10-16) will include adult 
education in its program. This rapidly expanding arca of 
public education will be one of those featured nationally 
in films, radio and TV programs, and audio-visual ex- 
hibits. More than 4,000,000 persons are now enrolled in 
public-school adult education, according to the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, NEA. 


During AEW, Look will publish its third recent article 
yn education. George B. Leonard, Jr., author of ‘What 
ls a School ?”” and “What Is a Teacher ?’’ now turns to the 
gifted child, his plight and his potential. Look’s 48-state 
Burvey indicates that a program designed to help talented 

ildren tends to improve all instruction. 


ellowships and Scholarships 


Graduate fellowships awarded by American institu- 
tions of learning almost doubled in total value between the 
ars 1949-50 and 1955-56, according to a report on finan- 
lal assistance for college students at the graduate level 
ust issued by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


ta for the academic year 1949-50 indicate that 13,659 
ellowships having a total value of $9,266,966 were 
warded by 265 colleges and universities as compared with 
4.885 fellowships, total value $18,239,150, awarded by 
30 colleges and universities for 1955-56. 


HEW also reports that undergraduate scholarships for 
955-56 ranged in average value from $15 in a Far Western 
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institution to nearly $2,000 in an Eastern school. The av- 
erage for the country 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the average yearly cost a student 


$227—represented approximately 


incurs in attending college. 


Around the Table 


& Television is an important aid in the improvement 
of education even tho its full potential has not been estab- 
lished. This was the consensus of 17 experts in audio-visual 
communication, curriculum, psychology of learning, and 
TV broadcasting who participated recently in a TV seminar 
at the NEA Center. They rejected, however, the idea that 
instructional television is the cure-all for educational prob- 
lems. 


Seminar Coordinator Harold Wigren, who is director 
of audio-visual education for the Houston public schools, 
said that, like every other educational medium, instructional 
television should be subjected to rigorous study and _re- 
search. 


A detailed report of the findings of the five-day meeting 
will be released soon, according to Anna L. Hyer, executive 
secretary, NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 


> NEA’s expanded program has made it possible for 
an exploratory commission to work during the coming 
year to make recommendations regarding the formation of 
a permanent commission or council on instructional serv- 
ices. This group, if formed, would seek to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the improvement of instruction in 
the schools and colleges of this country; study and recom- 
mend steps to otherwise strengthen the NEA program in 
the area of instructional service; seek to strengthen inter- 
relationships between our specialized units and our relations 
with important outside agencies; strengthen NEA’s leader- 
ship role in this field and emphasize NEA’s concern with 
this area of service. 


It is expected that this new unit would involve the units 
already at work in the instructional-service area and would 
seek the advice of some of the ablest professional people in 
the United States. 


Wide World 


B® First step in launching the Associated Schools Project 
for the school year 1957-58 was taken in Washington, 
D. C., on September 28, when nine teachers, each repre- 
senting a U. S. secondary school, gathered at the NEA 
Center at the invitation of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Committee on International Relations in cooperation 
with an advisory committee for the Associated Schools 
Project. 


Purpose of the project is to encourage schools to carry 
out experimental classroom activities designed to increase 
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knowledge of world affairs and international understand- 
ing. Helpful information as to approaches, methods, and 
materials will be exchanged among the 104 selected sec- 
ondary schools in 32 countries which are participating in 
the project. 


Health and Welfare 


& Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has reported a dramatic 800% reduction in paralytic 
poliomyclitis in this country over the past two years. He 
warned, however, that millions of Americans under 40 still 
have not received full vaccine protection and thus “‘are 
needlessly risking disability or even death.” 


Summarizing the polio scason now coming to an end, 
Mr. Folsom cited 1,576 paralytic cases so far this year, com- 
pared with 7,886 cases two years ago, before widespread 


use of the Salk vaccine, and 5,241 cases last year. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


© Schools opened this fall with 751 of 2,985 Southern 
and Border school districts desegregated in practice or 
policy, according to the Southern Reporting Service. All 
except 15 of the desegregated districts are in the Border 
States of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Seven states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Virginia—have retained com- 
plete segregation below the college level. North Carolina 
began desegregation in three major cities. 


The current school year saw the first Border State com- 
plete the desegregation process: In West Virginia, the last 
three still-segregated county school districts announced that 
henceforth they would operate under policies permitting 
desegregation. 


At the level of higher education, some 115 of 210 for- 
merly all-white publicly supported colleges and universities 
now accept Negro students in practice or principle. 


© College enrolments (and the need for college teach- 
ers) will increase at a faster rate than either clementary- or 
high-school enrolments during the next decade, according 
to a report by the NEA Research Division in the October 
Research Bulletin. 


Other findings include the following: 

@ Last year one of every eight new college teachers came 
from high-school teaching. 

@ Only three of five college graduates who prepared for 
high-school teaching have become teachers, whercas as 
many as four of every five who prepared for clementary- 
school teaching have actually entered the teaching profes- 
sion. 

@ As many as one-half of all new teachers employed in 
September 1956 came from sources other than the 1956 
class of college graduates. 

@ An outstanding postwar achievement has been the im- 
proved status of the elementary-school teacher. 
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@ Between 1950 and 1955 the supply of new elementary- 
school teachers went up 31.9';, while the supply of new 
high-school teachers fell 42.8. 


& Approximately $75 million, or more than one-fourth 
of the total of nearly $300 million expended by American 
colleges and universities during 1953-54 on research and 
development, was spent by engineering schools, according 
to a report just released by the National Science Founda- 
tion. About $55 million of this amount represented support 
of research by the federal government. 


Most of the $75 million was spent by engineering schools 
on applied rather than basic research, and most of the total 
research was in the field of engineering, altho physics, 
chemistry, and other physical sciences were also represented. 


& Anna L. Hyer has been named dircctor of the Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Instructional Service, NEA, and 
executive secretary, NEA Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. Dr. Hyer has been acting director and acting 
executive secretary of AVIS and DAVI, respectively. 


Higher Education 


& Ratio of students to faculty is only 10 to 1 at the 
just-opencd New York State University College on Long 
Island, New York, as compared with 100 or more to 1 in 
some public colleges and universities. The first freshman 
class is made up of 92 men and 56 women, who will pay 
tuition only if they are not residents of New York State. 
Special fees will not exceed $100 a year, and student hous- 
ing will range from $180 to $220, depending upon accom- 
modation. Board is $500. 


Up-to-date Salary Schedule Figures 


& City-school salary schedules for 1957-58 appear to 
be keeping a jump ahead of the rising cost of living, accord- 
ing to the NEA Research Division's recently completed 
reports for 413 urban school districts. 


Salaries scheduled for beginning teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees average out to a median of $4,000 a year for the 18 
big cities over half a million in population, called Group I. 
The figure is $3,800 a year for Group II districts, in the 
population range of 100,000 to 500,000 and also $3,800 
for Group III, with a population of 30,000 to 100,000. 
These medians represent increases of 6.7%, 8.6%, and 
7.0%, respectively, over those of a year ago. 


The maximum for experienced teachers having a mas- 
ter’s degree is a key salary in most school systems. The 
median of maximum salaries for M.A. teachers in 1957-58 
is $6,656 in Group I, $6,250 in Group II, and $6,200 in 
Group III. The increases over 1956-57 are 5.2%, 4.2%, 
and 6.0%, respectively. 


Prices have risen 5.7% since 1955 and 3.6% since 1956, 
on the basis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers 
Price Index for August of 1955, 1956, and 1957. These 
price increases are an offset against apparent increases in 
salaries. 
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i Ge a ed GR SS Se 


Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


pry article is an invitation to learning 


the world becomes more complex, the importance 
education increases. World Book Encyclopedia is an 
fective aid to modern teaching. Your faster students 
in progress beyond basic requirements. Those who re- 
lire more time and attention receive a rich fund of 
ground information that adds meaning and stim- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ulates interest when you direct them to World Book. 


All World Book articles are easy to read and under- 


stand. Visual aids and illustrations add memorability. 
A single alphabetical index makes: the World Book in- 
viting and easy to use for any student. Indeed, World 
Book deserves-a place in every classroom and every 
study program. 


FREE! world Book service booklet for teachers, 


Teer ates Nee tm 


“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 


World Book, Box 3565 
Chicago 54, Illinois 110A 


I would like to know more about how World Book can be useful in m 


classroom work. Please send me your free copy of “A Classroom C 
on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 


Name 
Address 
City ——_$_$__.____ Sta 


SchoolL____...._.__ Grade Taught ——________ 
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onus 


by Julia P. Blair 
Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Education Association. 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary: schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any articie, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wlid Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


A quick lit 


] ae ! 
ae freshe eS 


So many times and places. 


chewing delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 


(Continued from page 498) 
correction of spelling errors? In in- 
dustry, a costly obstacle to progress 
is removed. Is spelling too sacred to 
be improved? 

—BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Too Much Dependence 


Are we burdening our pupils suffi- 
ciently with the responsibility of self- 
education? Are we guilty of too much 
spoon-feeding, at least as far as the 
above-average pupil is concerned? 
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Are we placing too much emphasis 
on teaching instead of on learning? 

Colleges complain about students be- 
ing ill equipped for working on their 
own. Are we saddling our students with 
habits of dependence? Where students 
are handed their education in neatly 
described courses, is it any wonder 
they fail to show initiative? 

How can we develop a pattern of 
greater student responsibility? 

—URBAN H. FLEEGE, National Catholic 
Educational Association. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


* Come January, “Here’s an Idea” 
will be expanded into a two-page 
monthly feature called ‘Teachers’ 
Trading Post.” This change is be- 
ing made in response to many re- 
quests that the JoURNAL expand 
this section, devoted specifically to 
materials for and by teachers* on 
classroom teaching. ; 

Teachers at all levels are urged 
to help make “Trading Post” a 
bang-up success by sharing their 
classroom know-how with other 
members of the professional fam- 
ily. By way of reward to contrib- 
utors, the JOURNAL will give a prize 
to each person whose item is print- 
ed. The prize will consist of the 
contributor’s choice of any publica- 
tion that has been listed in the 
JournaL’s “New NEA Publica 
tions” columns this school year. 

Brief items, clear in detail and 
classroom tested, are what we hope 
to receive in quantities—and the 
sooner, the better. Glossy prints or 
diagrams may be included if need- 
ed for clarity, altho with the under- 
standing that no materials can be 
returned, 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trad- 
ing Post,” NEA JourRNAL, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Making Marks Meaningful 


AFTER reading Dr. Wilson’s arti- 
cle in the September JourNat, I 
would like to share with readers a 
plan for reporting to parents that 
I found most satisfactory when I 
was teaching fifth and sixth grades. 

My process involves pupil report- 
ing or self-evaluation for reporting 
to parents. The mechanics are sim- 
ple, but to break away from tra- 
ditional methods requires courage. 

First: The teacher obtains a basic 
understanding of the child, his ca- 
pacities, his ambitions and frustra- 
tions, his willingness to turn in a 
good year’s work. 

Second: The pupil starts and 
keeps an up-to-date work folder. 
Each week he places in it approxi- 
mately one sample paper for each 
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one of his subjects or activities. 

Third: The teacher explains the 
report card to the children, inter- 
preting in simple language some of 
the difficult expressions like “mas- 
tering mumber processés” and 
“sound adjustment.” 

Fourth: The teacher marks the 
actual report card based upon the 
pupil’s directions. This step is the 
climax of weeks of helping the 
child understand the what and how 
of the reporting process. 

As time neared for cards to go 
home, I started having pupil-teach- 
er conferences—before school, after 
school, or even when the class was 
working on its assignments. A 
pupil would come to my desk with 
his work folder. I would ask, “‘John, 
do you understand the various 
things we will check today on the 
report card? Be sure to ask about 
anything that isn’t clear to you.” 

Once I was convinced that the 
child had.complete understanding 
of the essential ideas ‘on the card 
(There are many teachers who do 
not understand the card they are 
marking!) , I asked him to tell me 
where the check mark or grades 
should be placed—after “Making 
satisfactory progress” (MSP), ‘“Im- 
proving” (I), or “Should do bet- 
ter” (SDB). 

I then said, “Please read each 
item on the card and let. me know 
how you would rate yourself. If I 
feel that your estimate is too high 
or too low, I will present evidence 
from my sources to show why I 
feel that your rating should be 
changed.” 

The pupil then went down the 
list of activity items and _ stated 
where he thought the check should 
be placed. Thruout this process, 
the child presented papers from 
his folder to prove his point. 

I assure you that after these con- 
ferences, every child felt that de- 
mocracy had been at work. 

The final step of the reporting 
process is to send home with the 
report cards a letter explaining to 
parents the details of the plan. 

I have found that this sort of 
pupil evaluation results in an in- 
creased effort on the child’s part 
to improve in his daily work and 
added insight for the teacher into 
the child’s problems of learning. 

—LEONARD L. LASNIK, principal, 
North School, Tracy, Calif. 
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Youn nope vacation, hould ke in 


UTH AMERICA 


What's your heart’s desire in a vacation? You'll find it in 
Braniff's Latin America — land of romance, gaiety and 
breath-taking beauty. Visit colorful Havana and tropical 
Panama. Thrill to the ancient splendor and modern progress 
of Lima, “city of kings.” See Rio with its fabulous 
Copacabana Beach; bustling Sao Paulo; Buenos Aires, 

“the Paris of South America.” In all the world, there’s no 
place like South America — and no way to get there 

like Braniff! 


ENJOY SIGHTSEEING ON THE GRAND SCALE. 
Shop where dollars work wonders. Dine, dance and - 
be entertained in world-famed night clubs and luxury hotels. 
You’re just a day and a wish away from fabulous 
South America! 


Fly the scenic route aboard Braniff’s El Conquistador or 

El Dorado — DC-7C, the world’s finest, fastest airliner. 

Save 30% on low excursion fares. Fly now, 

pay later on easy terms. For free 

travel folders and information, : 

write to Braniff’s General Traffic ¥ N 

and Sales Manager. } Pow A 
Be 
ss 
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FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Mgr. 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
Please send color folders on your South 


American trips. Also, information on 
special tours and time payment plen. 





Whats made living more fun 


THAN IT WAS 8O YEARS AGO? 


Would you say Electricity? It’s certainly done 
wonders toward increasing our earning power, 
shortening our working week, and removing 
drudgery through power equipment. 

How about Engines—all kinds, steam and in- 
ternal combustion? Before the engine took over, 
industry was pretty much confined to a water 
wheel on a river bank, and travel was at the 
mercy of wind and animal power. Engines let 
cities grow in a desert, and ribboned the nation 
with paved roads. 

Or maybe the Typesetting Machine, which made 
books and magazines really amazingly low- 
priced, has done as much as anything to better 
living conditions? It certainly helped spread 


education, and gave the poor man his chance. 


But this progress was possible only after steel 
was made plentiful and inexpensive. Only 80 
years ago people knew steel mainly as needles 
and knives. But the average consumption of steel 
has jumped in 80 years from virtually nothing to 
1400 pounds of steel every year for every man, 
woman, child, and newborn infant in this country. 
And with every additional pound, up goes our 
standard of living. 


If living is to continue to be more and more fun, 
America must build more and more steel capacity. 
In the last year, Republic Steel increased its capac- 
ity 785,000 tons and plans to increase its total 
capacity to 12,242,000 tons by the end of this year. 


REPUBLIC STEEL. crevetanss ono 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


MEANWHILE, BACK IN THE YARD, the family has fun cooking up more hamburgers. Much of today’s outdoor living 
centers around the steel charcoal burner, made easily portable and long-lasting with its drawn steel bowl, stainless steel wire 
grille and tubular steel legs. All are products of Republic Steel. Republic’s Steel and Tubes Division pioneered the electric 
resistance welded method of forming tubing from flat-rolled steel. Pound for pound, tubular construction is strongest. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
OVERSEASMANSILP 


FRANCIS 0. WILCOX 


BELIEVE it is time to put our school curriculums 
] under the microscope to determine if at present they 
provide the instruments we need to train young Amer- 
icans for leadership, not only in our own country, but 
for the new and wider international life on which we 
are embarked. 

In particular, I feel that formal education in our 
schools and colleges should not stop at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and pay relatively little 
attention to Africa and Asia. The citizens of the new 
states rapidly emerging on these continents and in 
the Middle East make up a population approximately 
four times that of the United States, and much of the 
world’s material wealth lies within their boundaries. 
Yet how many of our students, in school or college, 


Dr. Wilcox is assistant secretary of state for International 
Organization Affairs. In a speech at NEA’s centennial con- 
vention, he dealt at greater length with the implications of 
foreign policy for education. 
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are conversant with their history, religion, or culture? 

When President Sukarno of Indonesia was visiting 
the United States, he amused himself by asking chil- 
dren where his country was and how many people it 
had. Precious few knew the answers. He would laugh 
and turn away. But this is no laughing matter. Indo- 
nesia is but one example of a dynamic new force 
which we must recognize and with which we must 
work. We are doing much to foster the rapid economic 
and social progress of such countries toward respon- 
sible participation in the free world. But we must 
also develop closer economic, political, and cultural 
ties with their peoples. 


A seconp fundamental requirement for better un- 
derstanding of today’s world is knowledge of the 
nature of international communism—its threat, its 
weaknesses, and its superficial appeal. This means that 
among the weapons and the defenses available to us 
in meeting the challenge of communism, those of skills 
and of knowledge are of major importance. And this 
means that educators bear a heavy responsibility. 

What confronts us here is a problem in basic edu- 
cation, beginning long before college is reached. Our 
educational system would be incomplete and inade- 
quate if it kept the facts about communism locked in 
a closet. It is imperative, in my view, that our schools 
and colleges push ahead quickly with programs de- 
signed to teach the cold, hard facts about communism, 
both in theory and practice. Our students ought to be 
thoroly familiar with the origins of communism and 
its development in the Soviet Union. In this period of 
competing political and economic systems, our schools 
are becoming more important than ever. 


Tue interdependence of the free world is more than 
military and political. It is also economic and social. 
Both aspects are reflected in America’s foreign eco- 
nomic and military-aid programs. The purpose of the 
aid programs is directly related to the two subjects 
I have touched upon: the threat of communism and 
the “revolution of rising expectations” in Asia and 
Africa, Aid programs have been essential weapons in 
the free-world arsenal. To be most effective, they can- 
not be sporadic attempts but must be programs con- 
sistently supported over a reasonable period of time. 

It is important to realize that we are confronted 
with real problems in human relations in putting 
these programs into effect. To carry them out, it has 
been necessary for the first time to station a large 
number of Americans abroad in peace time. This de- 
mands the training of a new leadership in interna- 
tional affairs, a training that should begin at the 
school level. Many now in school will spend some por- 
tion of their lives abroad as soldiers, technicians, gov- 
ernment and business officials, educators, or tourists. 

How they act, how well they represent America, 
and how good a job they do will depend upon what 
they are now learning and what they think about the 
international community in which we live. We should 
be opening to them now new windows on the world 
—giving them what has been aptly described as “edu- 
cation for overseasmanship.” + + 
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HERE'S HOW TEACHERS LOOK AT TV © 


[ gemngeys is unquestionably a 
part of daily living in today’s 
world. The great question now is, 
“What do we do about it?” 

The use of television is a present 
concern of all educators. Especially 
disturbing to teachers are articles 
like “Can TV Teaching Make a 
Difference?” (in the October Jour- 
NAL) which have the strong impli- 
cation that TV provides a happy 
solution to the class-size problem. 

Teachers agree with Hollis Cas- 
well’s assertion, in the same JOuR- 
NAL, that intensive research must 
be done if we are to utilize fully 
the potential of TV. They also be- 
lieve that progress is delayed when 
efforts are diverted toward proving 
the preconceived notion that TV is 
best used as a device for teaching 
children in large groups. 

The advocates of television teach- 
ing assert that educators’ rigidity 
and fear of change place an emo- 
tional block in the path of progress. 
However, a resolution passed this 
summer by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers indicates that, 
on the contrary, classroom teachers 
do believe in experimentation, do 
recognize that television has a place 
in the educational program, do 
have an open mind to new ideas. 
[See page 441, October JOURNAL. ] 


Convincep of television’s poten- 
tialities as an educational aid, 
teachers, nevertheless, have a num- 
ber of reservations about the use 
of television in our schools and 
about the premature conclusions 
that seem to have grown out of 
current experimentation. In_ this 
article, I should like to report some 
of the frequently expressed teacher 
reactions to TV instruction that I 
have heard in recent months. 

@ Classroom teachers believe that 
communities should provide ade- 


Miss Powell is presently on leave from 


the Priest Elementary School, Detroit, 
while serving as president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
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quate financing for TV experimen- 
tation so that when teachers are 
released from classroom duties to 
take part in the experimentation, 
substitutes can be hired to take 
care of the students. Other faculty 
members should not be asked to 
add to their already heavy load. 

@ Classroom teachers feel that if 
they are to take part in TV experi- 
mentation, they should be involved 
thruout—starting with the initial 
stages and continuing thru each 
phase of evaluation, including the 
final, “top-level” judgments. The 
teachers are convinced that without 
personal experience it is difficult 
for people to reach sound judg- 
ments about TV or any other issue 
and that therefore those with first- 
hand knowledge of the classroom 
should have a voice in making ulti- 
mate decisions. 

@ Classroom teachers agree that 
individual differences should be 
carefully considered in all experi- 
mentation and that there is great 
need for research to find out how 
effective TV can be for various ma- 


Common sense is genius in homespun. 
—A. N. Whitehead 


turity levels—both as a direct teach- 
ing method and as a supplementary 
tool. 

@ Classroom teachers want tele- 
vision programing to give careful 
consideration to what we now know 
about the learning process. Aware 
that much of a child’s learning 
comes from interaction between pu- 
pil and teacher, they favor finding 
out what tasks TV is uniquely fitted 
for instead of trying to substitute 
TV for the classroom teacher. 

@ Classroom teachers fear that 
certain glowing statements that 
have been made about TV instruc- 
tion will lead the public to con- 
clude it is a “practical” solution to 
some school problems and _ that 
therefore it should be adopted 


without trying to find a better o 
a best solution. 

@ Classroom teachers want a rez 
sonable balance between the fina 
cing of TV experimentation and 
the financing of existing school pro. 
grams. They believe, for example 
that each of the visual media ha 
its own characteristic strength in 
the field of education and that 
should not promote one to the 
detriment of the other. 

@ Classroom teachers feel that 
critics are misguided who assumé 
that educators do not continually, 
analyze school programs and adjust 
them to meet the problems of the 
world in which we are living 
Teachers blame themselves for lax¢ 
ness in not keeping the community} 
better informed about good school 
practices and ultimate educational 
goals. ' 


In spire of the concerns stated 
above, classroom teachers see great 
potentialities in television and will 
take full advantage of all the facili 
ties which can be provided as rape 
idly as the public will finance it 
They are confident that able lead 
ership will develop which will ca 
operatively work out ways of de 
termining the proper function o 
instructional television. 

And their confidence would have 
been reinforced had they shared my 
opportunity to observe a week-long 
seminar on the role of televisio 
that was sponsored recently by t 
NEA and the Fund for the Ad: 
vancement of Education. 

It is my belief that a final re 
port now being prepared by this 
group will be extremely importa 
for sound development of the us€ 
of TV in education. The documen 
should counteract much of t 
sense of alarm that has _ bee 
aroused in both teachers and 
public by the inferences in maga 
zines and elsewhere that television 
is a panacea which will cure thé 
major problems of education. # # 
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PTNvER the new expanded pro- 
gram, the activities of the Na- 
mal Education Association in 
ur behalf are complex and exten- 
We. To carry out the work of the 
f divisions, departments, commit- 
8s, commissions, and one council 
e NEA, the Association and its 
iepartments employ more than 600 
sons at your headquarters build- 
ng in Washington. Many of the 
blessional. staff members. have 
heir doctorates and are former 
Seachers of wide experience. 
'The 13 divisions are units of the 
Beadquarters staff with special as- 


Special Journal Feature 


The NEA staff is 


signments, such as research or 
records. 

The 30 departments are com- 
posed of NEA members who share 
a common, professional specialty— 
for example, art teachers or elemen- 
tary-school principals. Most of the 
departments have separate dues 
and their own governing bodies. 

The 24 commissions and commit- 
tees and one council are composed 
of selected NEA members who are 
named to deal with definite areas 
of professional interest, such as 
safety education and ethics. 

For more effective administra- 


1—Executive Secretary William 


G. Carr, as key man on the Wash- 
ington staff, chats with one of the 
more than 2,000 teachers who visit 


your headquarters each year. 


tion these manifold activities are 
grouped into major areas. Coordi- 
nating the operations of these areas 
are six assistant executive secre- 
taries and the business manager. 
On. the. folowing seven. pages 
you will meet some of your staff in 
each of these major areas. They 
represent you in Washington, help- 
ing you in many different ways. 


COMING IN DECEMBER: Child Growth and Development 
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SECRETARY'S 
OFFICE 


2—One of the many functions of 
the executive secretary is to serve 
as liaison between your elected of- 
ficers and your staff. Here Dr. Carr 
confers with NEA President Lyman 
V. Ginger (right). 

3—James E. Russell, secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, discusses a new commission 
report with a commission member, 
James B. Conant (right). Working 
closely with Dr. Carr, the famous 
20-member body issues periodic 
statements on proposed educational 
policy in the United States. 

4—As coordinator of the work of 
the staff, Dr. Carr conducts staff 
meetings, here assisted by Director 
of Personnel Herbert R. Brown and 
Administrative Assistant Irene F. 
Wollz. 

5—Dr. Carr frequently plays host 
to foreign dignitaries visiting the 
NEA headquarters. In the picture 
below, he points out construction 
work on section three of the head- 
quarters building to Yah-Chuan 
Wang, director of secondary educa- 
tion, Republic of China. Dr. Carr 
is secretary-general of the World 
Confederation of Organizations ot 
the Teaching Profession, of which 
the NEA is a member. 














Lyle W. Ashby, assistant ex- 
itive secretary for educational 
#vices (left), confers with heads 
divisions and other units in 
area. He is responsible for the 
@ministrative coordination of the 
lowing units, whose primary con- 
fn is the improvement of educa- 
onal services and instruction. 
‘Members of the group are (clock- 
me): Anna L. Hyer, director, 
vision of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
al Service; J. Ned Bryan, di- 
or of the academically talent- 
child project; Norman Key, 
icretary, National Commission on 
@iety Education; Paul E. Smith, 
eeretary, International Relations 
yammittee; Leland P. Bradford, 
rector, Division of Adult Educa- 
on Service; G. Kerry Smith, execu- 
fe secretary, Association for High- 
| Education; Ethel Thompson, 
Msultant for elementary educa- 


tion; Howard A. Dawson, director, 
Division of Rural Service, and ex- 
ecutive secretary, Department of 
Rural Education. 

7—Attached to the Office of the 
Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Educational Services, Elementary- 
Education Consultant Ethel 
Thompson (center) works with 
teachers in the classroom and helps 
NEA units improve their instruc- 
tional services. She is NEA staff liai- 
son for the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. 

8—Assistant Executive Secretary 
Ashby is also liaison officer for 26 
departments performing education- 
al services in their specialized fields. 
Chief headquarters officers of the 18 
departments with offices in the 
NEA building are pictured below. 

Top row: M. H. Ahrendt, Mathe- 
matics Teachers; Robert H. Carle- 
ton, Science Teachers; Barbara Cat- 
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ton, Women Deans and Counselors; 
Lois M. Clark, Administrative 
Women; Howard A. Dawson, 
Rural Education; Robert W. Eaves, 
Elementary School Principals; Paul 
E. Elicker, Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals; Finis E. Engleman, School 
Administrators; Hollis P. Guy, 
Business Education. 

Bottom row: Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, Social Studies; Anna _ L. 
Hyer, Audio-Visual Instruction; 
Vanett Lawler, Music Educators; 
Robert A. Luke, Public School 
Adult Educators; G. Kerry Smith, 
Higher Education; Ethel Thomp- 
son, Kindergarten-Primary; Rod- 
ney V. Tillman, Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; Carl A. 
Troester, Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; Harley Z. 
Wooden, Exceptional Children. 

Some department staff members 
also have division responsibilities. 
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9—Under the expanded program, 
several field workers are being add- 
ed to the staff to present the NEA 
program to local and state groups. 
In this photo, Karl H. Berns, as- 
sistant executive secretary for field 
operations, greets Lois V. Rogers, 
new NEA field representative and 
former executive secretary of the 
Arizona Education Association. 

In addition to coordinating the 


work of the units indicated by the 
photos, Dr. Berns is responsible for 
relations with state and local affili- 
ated associations, local convention 
committees, state field workers, and 
the joint committee of the NEA 
and the American Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

10—R. B. Marston, director of 
the Membership Division, is chiefly 
responsible for the recruitment of 
NEA members. His office produces 
various types of promotion mate- 
rials. In the photo, he is using mem- 
bership charts as he speaks to one 
of the many groups with which 
he meets each year. 

11—For the past six years, John 
H. Starie has provided NEA field 


service in the New England are 
In the photo below, he discuss¢ 
professional problems with t 
New England leaders. The N 
has recently employed the follo 
ing regional field representative 
Arnold W. Wolpert, West Coa 
Clyde U. Phillips, Middle West 
Karl F. Winchell (part time 
North Central Region. 

12—In September, Kankakee Ag 
derson likewise began work as @ 
part-time regional field represen 
tive. He is serving in Georgia, A 
bama, and South Carolina. Here 
is greeted on a recent visit to Wash 
ington by Mary Titus, who ha 
served as NEA consultant for lo 
associations since 1952. 
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16—The units in this area are 
the NEA’s major agencies for fact- 
finding, fact-distribution, and fact- 
interpretation of the profession and 
of education. In the photo below, 
Frank W. Hubbard, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for information 
services (left), is talking about TV 
coverage of education with David 
Brinkley of NBC-TV (center) and 
Roy K. Wilson, director of the Di- 
vision of Press and Radio (also 


G 


ig 


secretary-treasurer of the National 
School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, NEA). Under the expanded 
program, NEA efforts in radio and 
TV will be greatly increased. 

Dr. Hubbard is staff liaison offi- 
cer for two departments, NSPRA 
and the American Educational Re- 
search Association, and secretary- 
treasurer of the latter department. 
Administrative responsibility for 
the Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance rests in the 
Information Services area. 

17—Mildred S. Fenner, editor of 
the NEA JourNnat, looks at a copy 
of the magazine shortly after it has 
come off a 64-page rotary press in 
a Washington printing plant. Larg- 
est professional periodical in the 
world, the JOURNAL is mailed to 
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every NEA member monthly, Sep 
tember thru May. 

18—Since 1922 the Research Di 
vision has produced hundreds of 
studies on professional subjects and 
welfare problems and has answered 
more than 200,000 letters of in# 
quiry. Sam M. Lambert, director of 
the division, is shown below in the 
extensive education library main- 
tained by the Research Division for 
staff use. 

19—The Publications 
furnishes technical assistance on 
publication problems to _ other 
NEA offices. Service includes con- 
sultation, art work, copy prepara- 
tion, proofreading, and sales pro 
motion. The director, Sidney Dor- 
ros (right), is pictured with Ken- 
neth Frye of the division’s art unit, 


Division 












» 20—Hilda Maehling, assistant ex- 
Bcutive secretary for professional 
development and welfare (center) , 
|responsible for the administra- 
five and program coordination of 
hose units whose primary concern 
Sthe professional development and 
welfare of teachers. One major unit 
vith which she works is the Depart- 
fent of Classroom Teachers. Mar- 
yaret Stevengon, executive secretary 
of the phot (left), and 
Vivian Powell, department presi- 
dent (right), confer in a small 
group with Miss Maehling and 
others at one of the many class- 
toom-teacher conferences. 
_ In addition to the units indicated 
iby photos on this page, Miss Maehl- 
ig is responsible for the following: 
ional Council for Accreditation 
| Teacher Education; American 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
lucation; Committees on Profes- 
al Ethics, Citizenship, Credit 
Inions, Tenure and Academic 
feedom, and Du Shane Memorial 
ind; National Council on Teach- 
f Retirement; and the National 
tired Teachers Association. 
21—Another unit in this area, 
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the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion, works in many ways to 
strengthen education. For example, 
it frequently investigates attacks 
upon education and cases of unfair 
treatment of teachers. In _ the 
photo, Richard B. Kennan, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission 
(right), and Henry E. Butler, Jr., 
commission legal counsel, leave a 
board of education room after con- 
sulting with board members. 

22—T. M. Stinnett, executive sec- 
retary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (left), discusses 
problems of teacher education with 
James Harold Fox, dean of George 
Washington University School of 
Education, and two college stu- 
dents. Student NEA is one of the 
commission’s activities. 

23—By invitation from state and 
local associations, Salary Consult- 
ant Eric Rhodes assists in planning 
salary programs. Working with lo- 
cal leaders, Mr. Rhodes instructs 
in techniques of negotiation and 
helps to disseminate information 
on trends and good practices. 









24—James L. McCaskill, assistant 
executive secretary for state and 
federal relations, is responsible for 
the Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, for all contacts 
with the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, and for relations with the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. Here 


Dr. McCaskill (right) confers with 
former Congressman Samuel K. Mc- 
Connell, Jr., in the latter’s office 
on the Hill. Members of the divi- 
sion staff spend much time with 
members of Congress in promoting 
legislation favorable to education. 
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25—Glenn E. Snow, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for lay relations 
(center) meets frequently with 
leaders of outstanding lay organiza- 
tions to plan ways to advance the 
cause of education. Here he is 
participating in a meeting with lay 


leaders. Among the dozens of 
groups with which Mr. Snow has 
close working relationships are the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Magazine Publishers As 
sociation, American Legion, Na 
tional School Boards Association, 
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Remember, the people on these pages represent your staff. They are ready to help you. Send your 
questions, comments, and suggestions to NEA headquarters, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





More Reports on Report Cards 


In the September Journal, Superintendent Charles H. 
Wilson of Highland Park, Illinois, declared, “Our Re- 
port Cards Are Failing.”’ Here are some comments on 
the subject by Journal readers. What do you think? 


@ 
ts 


HARLES H. Wi son claims that 
AU final marks “are contradictory 
‘to, and incompatible with, our sin- 
igie-ladder school system.” He argues 
‘that a final mark is a selective de- 
ice, and as such is in opposition 
to what the American public school 
is organized to do—namely, to edu- 
ngate each child to the maximum of 
potential. 

One can easily agree with Dr. 
Wilson that report cards are fail- 
ing, but it is difficult to agree with 
him as to the reasons for their fail- 
ure. Altho final marks can be and 
have been used as selective devices, 
their real purpose is to identify a 
pupil’s achievement in a way that 
will serve most effectively as a basis 
for joint planning of his future 

growth by himself, his parents, and 
® his teachers. Hence, final marks, 
properly used, should contribute to, 
rather than detract from, the proc- 


ess of educating each child to the 
maximum of his potential. 

Final marks should represent the 
teacher’s judgment of the degree to 
which the pupil has achieved each 
of several major goals of a learning 
experience, and also reflect the fact 
that he has progressed in varying 
degrees toward these goals. This 
means that, at a minimum, a mark- 
ing system should reveal the amount 
of his final achievement and also 
the amount of growth. 

Often we are unable or unwilling 
to measure appropriate pupil traits 
at the proper times. The clerical 
task of compiling and reporting the 
data is forbidding. Hence, we re- 
sort to the use of a meaningless 
composite letter or number which 
is based more on intuition than on 
fact. 

The purpose of marking systems 
is eminently sound; the basic plan 


“Let’s face it, Pop. Heredity and environment have me licked!” 
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for developing them is known. They 
will prove to be a vital part of the 
teaching art when suitable instru- 
ments of evaluation are available 
and when teachers are convinced 
of their true worth. 

—J. STANLEY AHMANN, School of 
Education, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York. 


Tue evaluation of student prog- 
ress in the classroom is an essential 
activity which reflects the interest 
every human being has in knowing 
how well his accomplishments com- 
pare with those of someone else. It 
is unrealistic to assume that man 
will abandon his age-old interest 
in competing as a result of an edu- 
cational program which seeks, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to bring this 
about. 

Regardless of the variety of uses 
to which evaluative information 
gained in the classroom may be 
put, some standard system of evalu- 
ation is essential—essential to help- 
ing the teacher to greatest effective- 
ness with each student, essential to 
each pupil in realizing his own best 
performance, and essential to par- 
ents in guiding, understanding, and 
developing the capabilities of their 
offspring. 

Whether the information gained 
thru classroom evaluation is used 
to channel students into a variety 
of different kinds of educational 
programs or to advance them thru 
the same curriculum or to help in 
their selection of future adult re- 





sponsibilities is of secondary inter- 
est. The primary purpose of class- 
room evaluation is to assist in prop- 
erly recording the progress of each 
student in a way that has meaning 
for the teacher, for the pupil, and 
for the parent. 

People who believe that it is bet- 
ter to write lengthy comments on a 
student’s development, rather than 
assign letter grades, do so in the 
belief that they are improving the 
pupil’s understanding of himself 
and the understanding his parents 
have of him. 

These people do not recognize 
the tremendous communications 
problem involved when, instead of 
educating teacher, parents, and pu- 
pils to common understanding of 
the meaning of the five letter sym- 
bols of traditional systems, they try 
to convey greater understanding 
thru the use of words—symbols 
that are relatively unlimited in 
number, each of which, in the life 
experience of the user or the read- 
er, may have a great variety of 
meanings. 

Anyone who has attempted to 
convey in paragraphs an evaluation 
satisfactory to a student or a par- 
ent, or any parent who has tried to 
gain from such written evaluation 
an accurate idea of the adjustment 
of his child in school, knows how 
generally unrewarding the time- 
consuming literary form of pupil 
evaluation is. 

A uniform system of grading at 
all levels of education would do 
much to increase the efficiency of 
our educational system now or as 
it may develop in the future. 

A simple system which teachers un- 
derstand and use easily and which 
has much the same meaning for 
every student and parent reduces 
misunderstandings between home 
and school. Our traditional system 
may have fallen into disrepute with 
some theorists, but, nevertheless, it 
is better understood and regarded 
with greater approval by the bulk 
of the population than any other 
system yet devised. 

—ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Northern 
Illinois State University, DeKalb. 


I Have no quarrel with Dr. Wil- 
son’s final conclusion. I, too, am in 
favor of a sensible pupil evaluation 
system. My major concern is with 
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the hidden assumptions that slip 
into his article. 

Dr. Wilson holds to the position 
that the purpose of the elementary 
school, high school, and liberal-arts 
college is to educate people, while 
the purpose of the various profes- 
sional schools is to train first-class 
technicians. I find difficulty in ac- 
cepting this assumption. 

The trouble revolves around the 
distinction he makes between the 
purposes of professional schools, on 


REACTION IN RHYME 


No matter how much the teacher 
explains 

Why John or Mary got C, 

“The homework was done,” the parent 
maintains, 

“Therefore, the grade should be B.” 

Oh, how we do wish that someone 
would ease 

The pains of grading the test, 

Would give out the A’s, the B’s, and 
the C’s, 

And know which way is the best. 


—Jane Shaw Francis, Farmingdale, 
New Jersey. 


the one hand, and the elementary 
schools, high schools, and liberal- 
arts colleges, on the other. When he 
states that schools of the single- 
ladder system are to educate people 
rather than train technicians, he 
seems to claim that students who 
attend professional schools are not 
being educated. 

This, I submit, is not the ‘case. 
Both single-ladder and professional 
schools educate people, but for dif- 
fering educational objectives. 

If Dr. Wilson wished to hold on 
to his present thesis yet maintain 
logical consistency, he would be 
forced :to toss out of the high-school 
curriculums all courses like draft- 
ing or shorthand. 

To turn to another point: When 
Dr. Wilson states that the selectiv- 
ity involved in a grading system 
serves to separate the “men from 
the boys,” he seems to imply that 
this is something undesirable and 
foreign to a democratic system. 

However, it turns out that by 
this statement he simply means that 
selectivity serves to distinguish be- 
tween the adequate and the in- 
adequate. The “men from boys” 
phrase obscures this fact but al- 
lows Dr. Wilson to step into his 


next argument without making his 
presuppositions clear. 

When he continues by saying 
that the separation of the “meg 
from the boys” is not a purpose of 
the American school, he, in essence, 
supports the notion that American 
schools should not make selections 
which distinguish between the de 
sirable and the undesirable. Here, 
I believe, he has involved himself 
with a gross misconception of the 
American democratic school. 

Our schools, as well as our dem 
ocratic culture, are engaged ig 
building certain beliefs, attitudes, 
and bodies of knowledge as op 
posed to other beliefs, attitudes, 
and bodies of knowledge. If democ. 
racy is to be “real” in education, 
educators must distinguish between 
the desirable and undesirable and 
reject those modes of pupil con 
duct judged to be undesirable. 

And if parents are to be aware 
of, and share in, the selections and 
rejections taking place in the class 
room, then educators have a duty 
to report them to the parents. 

Our present grading system may 
not be the best way of reporting 
our evaluations, but this does not 
mean that selection and rejection 
should not go on in the democratic 
school. It simply means that a dif 
ferent kind of reporting system 
might better serve to communicate 
the selections and rejections that 
are taking place in the school. 

Dr. Wilson seems aware of this 
point as he approaches his conclu 
sion. But in making his awareness 
known, he steps into a logical error. 

In stating, ‘““We need a system of 
pupil evaluation that makes sense,” 
he contradicts his own previous re 
jection of selectivity. 

Inasmuch as pupil evaluation is 
a case of selection and rejection, 
Dr. Wilson cannot contend, with- 
out violating the law of noncom 
tradiction, that pupil evaluation is 
desirable and at the same time 
maintain that the American school 
should not use a selective device. 

—RICHARD W. MORSHEAD, elemen- 
tary-school teacher, Grosse Point, 
Michigan. 


@ For a “Here’s an Idea” report 
card plan submitted to the JouRNAL im 
reply to Dr. Wilson’s article, see page 
502. 
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ALICK IN 


THUNDER] 


—or the first days 


of a new teacher 


MOLLY BRICKMAN 


oT so long ago, I was a begin- 
N ning teacher. I probably had a 
more severe case of beginningitis 
than most new teachers suffer. Re- 
membering my first months fills me 
with a desire to help this year’s 
fledglings. 

I was a housewife with two 
school-age children, one husband, 
and two goldfish. Compared to the 
salary schedule for housewives, 
teaching salaries looked good, and 
as communities were crying for 
teachers, I decided to help stem 
the tearful flood. 

I dusted off my college records 
for the benefit of the state depart- 
ment of education and the state 
university. After prolonged evalu- 
ations, I emerged clutching admis- 
sion cards to a university summer 
session. ‘ 

During this wonderful summer I 
planned to continue studying until 
Thad a provisional certificate, then 
to ask permission to visit classrooms 
Mrs. Brickman teaches second grade in 
the Washington School, Metuchen, New 
Jersey. 
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and see how all the theory fitted. 
After that, I would spend a year 
or two substituting until I felt I 
knew my place. 

What I planned and what I did, 
tho, were completely different. 
Forty-eight hours before school 
opened that fall, I answered a 
phone call from the school super- 
intendent. At this zero hour he had 
learned that one of his teachers 
would not appear. A fourth-grade 
class would. be orphaned unless I 
volunteered for service. 

So with no preparation except 
six summer credits in education, I 
took the job. I had a cold and a 
sore throat; by the time the school 
staff orientation meeting was over 
the following morning, I was 
speechless. The doctor said it was 
mild laryngitis. Whom was he kid- 
ding? I was scared stiff and struck 
dumb. 

That afternoon we prepared for 
the opening day. I continuously 
blessed a teacher across the hall. 
Whatever supplies she lugged in 
for herself, she also lugged in for 


me. She steered me thru the build- 
ing. She showed me the offices, the 
teachers’ room, the entrances and 
exits. She filled out her clerical 
forms in my room so that I could 
learn how to do mine. She even 
rambled.on about her plans for 
tomorrow. Assigned or unassigned, 
she was a real friend. 


Tue beginning morning, came 
the children—36 of them. A small 
group, I thought naively. But I was 
to learn a class of 36 was immense. 

My friend didn’t desert me. She 
sent me notes all day long. “Time 
for toilets,” one note said. “Line 
the children up and follow me.” 
“Time for recess,” another note 
said. The last note of the morning 
was a treasure. “Time for lunch,” 
it said. “Chin up. It’s all on me.” 

In this school there was no prin- 
cipal—only a teacher-in-charge. He, 
poor soul, had all the office details 
to look after, as well as his own 
class. All he could give me was a 
cheerful “Good Morning,” but I 
didn’t expect any more. I had no 
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idea teachers planned for the first 
day, and planned for the first week, 
and planned and planned and 
planned. 

Exactly when my troubles came 
to a head I can’t recall. But they 
did. By the end of the first month, 
I had serious doubts about my com- 
petence as a teacher. 

As a parent, I had read psychol- 

ogy to help me bring up my own 
family. I was filled with determi- 
nation never to injure a child’s 
. psyche, if I could help it. I was 
also filled, from my six university 
units, with the ideal of a child- 
centered classroom. 

My readings as a parent and as 
a prospective teacher underscored 
the concept that “the child is king.” 
It’s true. But while he’s a child, he 
needs a regent. And I hadn’t come 
far enough in my thinking to know 
that a classroom couldn’t function 
with 36 kings and one slave to do 
their separate and collective bid- 
dings. Before I could get on the 
road leading to a democratic class- 
room, I had 36 monarchs to de- 
throne. 


I rHovucur a lot that first month. 
I thought of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of classrooms that ran success- 
fully. I was overcome with a new 
respect for teachers. I didn’t seem 
able to get thru a day with enough 
energy left to feed my goldfish. 

There seemed to be just one 
thing to do—go back to the kitchen, 
where I belonged. Before I phoned 
in my resignation, I made a list of 
my irritations. Maybe I could find 


someone to go over my list with 
me. My friend across the hall tried 
to be helpful. 

But I needed more than this 
kindly advice. I needed the expert 
eye of a doctor, one who could see 
past the separate symptoms and 
prescribe for the disease itself. 

My list ran like this: 

What do you do with a nervous 
child who keeps tapping with his 
foot? 

What do you do when a little 
girl keeps stufing a month’s sup- 
ply of paper in her desk? 

What do you’ do with a pencil 
sharpener that grinds noisily all 
day long? 

How many times a day do chil- 
dren really need drinks? 

How do you have a painting les- 
son without having water spilled 
all over the floor? 

How do you find a lost dime? 

What do you do when a mother 
takes up an hour talking at the 
door while the children wriggle in 
the classroom? 

What do you do when a child 
has a temper tantrum in front of 
all the others? 

What do you do when you, the 
teacher, want to leave the room? 

My theme song, or swan song, 
could well have been entitled 
“What Do You Do?” 


I raLkeD my troubles over with 
my husband, He thought I should 
discuss my problems with an ex- 
pert educator before making a de- 
cision, 

At one of the schools my own 


“Our teacher really earned her salary today!” 


children had attended, I had met 
a principal who seemed to me par. 
ticularly competent. I phoned her 
and asked if I could discuss with 
her my experiences as a novice in 
a classroom, as an Alice in Thun. 
derland. 

That was the turning point. We 
sat in her garden and talked. She 
listened to my recital of woes. | 
went thru my list point by point. 
Then I picked up a pencil to write 
down her reply. But she put a cup 
of tea in my hands, and I put away 
my pencil. With it I put away some 
of the tension of this recital of 
failure. 

As we sipped tea, she analyzed 
my case of beginningitis: 

“You are trying to run a child. 
centered classroom. That is a fine 
goal, but you’re not ready to do it 
yet. A teacher-centered room is no 
guarantee of a well regulated class, 
but I recommend it for you while 
you're in the process of finding 
yourself as a teacher. Don’t attempt 
small-group work until you've 
learned to work with the class as 
a whole, and the children have 
learned to work with you. 

“Establish work habits with them. 
Set up rules for living together. 
Those children know how to be- 
have in class; this isn’t their first 
year in school. Let them know you 
mean to hold them to the rules 
they agree are fair. 

“Democracy in a classroom is 
good. But it must be won to be 
appreciated. It means privileges 
and responsibilities. You have been 
handing your children privileges 
without demanding fair returns. 
You have wanted democracy, but 
you are on the road to anarchy. 

“When you have greater experi- 
ence, you can adopt more demo- 
cratic procedures. You and the 
children can cooperate in such a 
way that they can make decisions, 
too.”” 

Finally I saw the three causes of 
my troubles—inadequate prepara- 
tion, inexperience, and no guid- 
ance. None of these were the chil- 
dren’s fault. 

My good friend gave me courage 
to try again. She knew how un- 
steady my teaching legs were, that 
I was a toddler who had fallen 
hard. She wanted me up on my 
feet again, walking slowly and care- 
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fully until I felt steady. I couldn’t 
spurt forward toward the great goal 
of a democratically functioning 
classroom for a while. “Make it a 
teacher-centered room first,” she 
had said. “Teach your class that 
privileges must be won.” 


My story is a warning—it high- 
lights the importance of the teach- 
er’s planning for the children and 
the supervisor’s guiding the begin- 
ning teacher. 

My experience may set up a few 
guideposts to help the new teacher 
on her way. She may come to her 
school well prepared, with plans 
worked out in detail. But the last 
minute before the first plunge is a 
shivery one. If she is worried about 
how to start, I’d say, “Smile, say 
good morning, and introduce your- 
self. Meet your pupils at the door, 
if you like. No two teachers start 
exactly the same way.” 

If she were worrying about dis- 
cipline, I'd tell her the first few 
days usually don’t bring discipline 
problems. I’d tell her to be kind 
but firm. If I were a principal, I'd 
tell her that during those first few 
days, I'd be close by any time she 
needed me. 

I'd tell her not to jump to con- 
clusions too quickly and not to 
walk into the teachers’ room and 
pronounce judgment in a hurry. 
She should learn to listen—to keep 
her mind open and her mouth 
closed—to be discreet and_profes- 
sional. 

I'd caution her not to overfill 
her classroom with teacher-pre- 
pared exhibits. The room should 
invite the children to do things. 
Perhaps there might be an unan- 
swered question on a blackboard 
or an inviting row of empty flower 
pots on a window ledge. 

I would hope her preschool con- 
ferences would have ironed out any 
theoretical rough spots. But the 
qualms of the first days are real. 
Only by moving ahead step by step 
with the guidance of a sympathetic 
superior can the new teacher quell 
those fears quickly and prevent un- 
necessary suffering. 


Tue way a principal talks to his 
teachers sets the tone of the school. 
The most permissive philosophy in 
the world can chill one’s bones if 
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Three Feet Too Tall 


We were having outdoor play at 
nursery school one chilly winter 
morning when Mark, aged 28 
months, came running to me shout- 
ing, “Rabbit, rabbit!!"" Since the 
school owned a pet rabbit, these 
husky exclamations could not be 
ignored. 

“Show me the rabbit,” I said, 
“and I'll take her inside where it 
is warm.” 

Mark pointed to the corner of 
the playground saying, “Rabbit 
dere.” 

I went to investigate, but no 
rabbit was to be seen. Going inside, 
I found the rabbit quite comfort- 
able in her cage, and I returned 
to the playground muttering some- 
thing about the fantasies of two- 
year-olds. 

Later that day, after the children 
had gone, I was putting playground 
equipment in our small storage 
shed. As often happens, the equip- 
ment and the tiny space would not 
cooperate, and I was forced to crawl 
into the shed and straighten out 
the jumble. The task was complet- 
ed and, as I turned to crawl out, 
there it was! Mark’s rabbit. 

On the side of the building about 
a foot off the ground were several 


it comes from a person whose lips 
look like a cold blue line. Children 
even sense the unspoken words in 
their teachers. Teachers sense at- 
titudes in their principals. 

It doesn’t imply weakness to be 
warm and friendly. It’s the sine 
qua non of good human relations. 
Only if he’s sincere will the new 
teacher believe her principal when 
he offers guidance. 


A new teacher wants very much ° 


to make good. Her enthusiasm is 
boundless, like the enthusiasm of 
first-graders. It is precious. It should 
be cherished, not repressed until it 
is ashamed to show itself and 
masquerades as boredom or dislike. 

When a beginning teacher pre- 
sents a thousand schemes to her 
principal, he shouldn’t smother her 
bright spirit with the great blanket 
of his experience. He should try to 


channel her enthusiasm into activ- 


blobs of snow. Two rather long 
ones formed the ears, a small round 
blob and a larger one outlined the 
head and the body. 

Only when I was at Mark’s level 
did I see it. When I stood up, it 
didn’t appear the same. Three feet 
further up can make a lot of differ- 
ence. The snow isn’t so deep; the 
trees aren’t so high. 

I wonder how often we are three 
feet too tall in terms of under- 
standing the world of the young 
child—not only three feet too tall 
physically, but psychologically as 
well. 

If we are to reduce that distance 
and increase our understanding of 
children, we must unshackle our 
memories of childhood. As teachers, 
we need to remember that our fa- 
miliar old world is a new and dif- 
ferent. one to the child, who con- 
stantly faces strange and wonderful 
happenings in his everyday life. 

Personally, I am encouraged to 
find that the seemingly vast gulf 
between the world of child and 
adult can at times be bridged mere- 
ly by shifting one’s position by a 
distance of three feet. 

—D. KEITH OSBORN, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit. 


ities that bring happy achievement 
to her and her students. 

Many questions will come to the 
new teacher’s mind during her first 
days of teaching. A conscientious 
principal guides her toward practi- 
cal solutions of her problems. He 
encourages her steps toward inde- 
pendence because he wants her to 
be more than a mere carbon copy 
of her superior. He recommends 
books and articles for her to read. 
If necessary, he has her visit other 
teachers to see how they work with 
their children. 

Watching a teacher at work is 
the best way for a principal to 
judge her potential. If in brief 
visits to her classroom, he hears 
that her voice is gentle and relaxed 
and sees that her children are busy 
and interested, he knows he has 
on his staff a future outstanding 
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] ET’s face the music that come 
— from the throbbing of factory 
machinery and the scream of th 
jet plane. Does the crescendo of the 
demand upon the schools for sq 
entists, mathematicians, and engi 
neers mean diminuendo for musig 
education? Emphatically no! 

Today’s emphasis on technology 
makes the role of music more, not 
less, important. We must, indeed 
increase the emphasis on all the 
fine arts as a balance to the relent 
less drives of an industrialized so 
ciety. Especially do we need music 
for its humanizing influence upop 
us as individuals, for its power t 
teach us that there is infinitely 
more to life than material rewards 

I hold this conviction about the 
importance of music education d 
spite—or rather along with—a reai 
ization that our schools must pre 
vide basic preparation in the tec 
nical skills that are essential to ow 
high standard of living, our na 
tional security, and our world 
prestige. 

Today’s civilization, I .also rea 
ize, has brought a need for classe 
in driver education and a host of 
other new offerings. 

We have added and added to t 
program of study, but rarely do we 
take anything out. Yet some in t 
music field have charged that w 
secondary-school administrators a 
pushing music out of the curric# 
lum in order to put in more of t 
so-called “practical” courses. To 
this, I personally plead “Not gui 
ty,” altho I readily admit that th 
administrator is caught betwe 
community pressures, changing e¢ 
ucational demands, and the clod 
that ticks away the school day. 


Ir 1s a long and tedious task t 
set up a daily schedule that will it 
clude the many courses we need & 
offer, but I believe it can be don 
in a way that will accommodate 
most of the pupils and result in a 
properly balanced educational preg 
gram, including music. 

Many things can be done to ef 
able music groups to meet during 
the school day. In my own school 
for example, we have found it cof 
mon sense to schedule first all mee 


Mr. Woodruff is principal of the Elkhant 
Senior High School in Elkhart, Indian& 
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ings of large groups of pupils and 
then to fit the smaller groups in 
around them. 

It has also been most helpful to 
schedule the band and the orches- 
tra in consecutive periods, each of 
which is a lunch hour. Our direc- 
tor thus has an opportunity to 
transfer a pupil from one organiza- 
tion to the other any day merely by 
changing the pupil’s lunch period. 
This flexibility has enabled us to 
develop a fine band and a fine or- 
chestra because the director is free 
to have a full membership in either 
group on any given day. 

In some of the smaller schools it 
may not be practicable to have reg- 
ular music groups meet during the 
school day, but both the school and 
individual students can accomplish 
much thru cocurricular music ac- 
tivities. 

Growth in music appreciation, 
too, is stimulated by clubs that 
meet after school simply to listen 
to music. Thru such clubs, many 
a devotee of rock ’n’ roll has been 
gradually lured to higher levels of 
esthetic and emotional experience. 

Let me hasten to say, however, 
that such after-school activities are 
no substitute for a well balanced 
music curriculum. 


Fittinc music into the daily 
schedule is not the only problem 
involved in assuring that it will 
have its proper place in the second- 
ary school. Its usefulness must be 
constantly demonstrated, as well. 
Yet we cannot justify music in the 
curriculum solely on the basis of its 
vocational value, because of the 
limited number of persons who go 
out to earn a living in the music 
field with the training received in 


high school. 





In our school, for example, only 
a small percentage of the pupils in 
our 120-piece band, 100-piece or- 
chestra, or among the 250 boys and 
girls in our choirs will ever earn a 
living thru music alone. 

Some in our school will go into 
dance bands and may continue to 
play in such bands for profit and 
pleasure for many years. Others 
will contribute to the success and 
growth of community orchestras or 
bands. Some of our choir members 
will go on, after graduation, to sing 
in church and community choirs. 
A few will make their livelihood 
as musicians. 

While all of these things attest 
to the value of music in the second- 
ary school, our concern here is with 
the reasons for giving it a prom- 
inent place in the general-educa- 
tion program. This reason, I be- 
lieve, can be succinctly stated: Mu- 
sic education is not only education 
in music, but education thru music. 

An appreciation of beauty, made 
manifest thru sound, can be taught 
as well by listening to the record- 
ing of a symphony as by hearing 
the tintinnabulation of the bells, 
as Poe’s poem is read aloud. Just as 
A Tale of Two Cities gives students 
a vivid picture of the French Rev- 
olution, so the 1812 Overture helps 
a high-school history class feel the 
clash of warring powers. 

Music is a broad avenue which 
leads to appreciation and under- 
standing of the cultures and con- 
tributions of all peoples. It is an 
international language more likely 
to be “learned” than Esperanto. 


Tue effects of music education 
can be immediate and practical. As 
a glee club journeys to a state festi- 
val or a band marches in a civic 


parade, members are helped to- 
ward responsibility and decorum. 
Physical coordination, teamwork, 
group and individual discipline, a 
chance to stand in the spotlight— 
these can all be gained in music 
groups. 

Above all, music can help youth 
discover that exhilaration in life 
can come by better means than 
pressing the gas pedal to the floor 
of a jalopy. 

Today, a majority of our citizens 
understand that music has a right- 
ful—and important—place in gen- 
eral education, but now and then 
an individual or a small group be- 
gins to contend noisily that music 
is an unnecessary frill. Schools must 
periodically “strike up the band” 
to interpret to the community as a 
whole the function of music edu- 
cation. And the community that 
does not offer to its youth instru- 
mental and vocal instruction, to- 
gether with opportunities to grow 
in music appreciation, is like a fid- 
dle with a missing string. 


Tronicatty, but fortunately, the 
same technological advances that 
create the need for more training 
in science and math will ultimately 
set the stage for more music. Auto- 
mation is already sounding the cur- 
tain call for the five-day week. Each 
time our working hours are de- 
creased, we have more leisure and 
more need for education in the 
proper use of leisure. 

Whether it causes our schools to 
produce more professional _ per- 
formers or only hobby-crafter mu- 
sicians, the age of automation, with 
its drive, its tensions, its mecha- 
nization, and its leisure, is writing 
music into the curriculum with a 
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Pages are offered a typical high- 
school curriculum including 
business subjects. Note the Capi- 
tol thru the classroom window. 


The boys who are 
“running for Congress”’ 
attend a unique public 


school on the Hill— 


the Capitol Page School. 


After classes are dismissed, the boys assume their duties 
in the Capitol and the nearby Supreme Court building. 


When Sir Anthony Eden addressed the House last year, the pages were at their stations in the background, as usual. 
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LASSROOMS 


HAT time does your alarm clock 
jar you awake in the morning 
7, 7:30, 8? Suppose you had to set 
it for 5 aM so you could rush to 
@ 6:30 Am class! 
'On the other hand, suppose you 
fught in a school that is in session 
y four hours a day—a school that 
lismisses classes at 10:30 am? And 
pw does an average class size of 15 
jound to you? 
"These unusual conditions and 
any more prevail at one of the 
lost + “exclusive” public high 
thools in the country—the Capitol 
fage School in Washington, D. C. 
inrolment is limited to 78 boys be- 
en the ages of 14 and 18 who 
Erve as pages in the U.S. House of 
presentatives, Senate, and Su- 
preme Court. 


Tue 24 Senate, 50 House, and 
four Supreme Court pages are ap- 
pointed to their jobs by various 
tnior Senators and Congressmen of 
majority party and by the Su- 
feme Court marshal. In each of 
ie three establishments, the boys 
assigned to important routine 
ities, for which they receive $1,800 
ar. 
Tho their work is varied, they 
etve principally as messengers. 
fearing dark blue suits, black 
oes, and ties, the boys prepare the 
ipitol and Court chambers for the 
isiness of the day and then retire 
ftheir places until summoned by 
of their “bosses.” 
"Most appointments are for an in- 
s 
Mr. Graves is senior assistant editor of 
the Journal and a doctoral student in 
@ducation. He has been a newspaper 


feporter and a writer and editor for 
Naval Intelligence. 
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The school is on the top floor 
of the Library of Congress, here 
seen from the Capitol dome. 


definite length of time and depend 
on continued favor with their spon- 
sors, adequate performance of duty, 
and maintenance of average marks. 
Some pages have very brief careers, 
since their sponsors wish to offer 
the experience to several boys each 
year; others attend the school for 
the four full years. 


Tue school was established as a 
private institution in 1931, with 
space in the Capitol basement. In 
1947 it became a part of the District 
public schools, and in 1950 was 
moved to its present location, on 
the top floor of the Library of 
Congress. 

The school consists of six modern 
classrooms, a physics lab, and the 
principal’s office. Its staff includes 
six teachers, a principal, and a 
secretary, who were assigned by the 
city superintendent. 

As Harold H. Burton, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, once 
described it: 

“The school has one of the most 
beautiful schoolhouses in America, 
in this Congressional Library. The 
school’s reference library is thus 
without a peer. The school lobby is 
filled with priceless and varied ex- 
hibits of historical interest which 
visitors come far to see. The 
school’s campus is the Capitol Plaza 
and the Mall, laid out on an heroic 
scale to inspire all who see it. . . . 

“The most distinctive feature of 
the school, however, is not its class 
work, school building, or campus. 
It is its extracurricular course in 
government. That is taught on the 
floor of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and at the public 
sessions of the Supreme Court, sup- 


plemented with the personal con- 
tacts of each student with members 
of those bodies. There the students 
not only see and hear what takes 
place, but they have a personal part 
in what goes on.” 


Tue school curriculum is built 
around the interests and needs of 
the students. Since most graduates 
go on to college (with prospective 
lawyers naturally in the majority) , 
the school stresses the traditional 
courses for college preparation. At 
least two former Senators and four 
or five former Representatives were 
once pages. (At present, the only 
former page in Congress is John D. 
Dingell of Michigan.) 

Altho unique in many ways, the 
school has a curriculum that is 
typical of many small high schools. 
Courses include English, foreign 
languages, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, music, and business. 
With the principal’s permission, 
students may also take evening 
courses in other District high 
schools to obtain extra credits for 
graduation or to study courses not 
available at the page school. 

Also typical is the extracurric- 
ulum—student council, National 
Honor Society, yearbook, news- 
paper, several clubs, and a basket- 
ball team that practices in a nearby 
high-school gymnasium and plays 
other city high-school teams. 

A report card is issued every nine 
weeks. One copy is given to each 
boy for forwarding to his parents. 
Another copy is sent to the boy’s 
sponsor, who usually has a waiting 
list of boys who would like to take 
over if the sponsor is displeased! In 
addition to scholastic marks, the 
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student’s record for attendance, 
tardiness, and deportment is re- 
ported. 

Since the school does not provide 
dormitory facilities, the boys must 
make arrangements for their own 
board and room. Many live in 
rooming houses near the school. 
The school office maintains a list of 
approved rooming and boarding 
facilities, which have been checked 
by the school’s Parent-Teacher 
Club. 

Managing one’s own finances, 
schedules, conduct, and laundry is 
quite a feat for a teen-ager. But the 
boys receive friendly guidance from 
their teachers at the school, all of 
whom have master’s degrees and 
many years of experience. 


How do the students feel about 
the school? Stuart Polly, a junior 
from Maryland, summed it up by 
saying: “We like the school a lot in 
spite of the fact that the hours are 
hard and the social activities some- 
what limited.” 

Another student, Russell P. 
Robertson from Virginia, said he 
felt the courses were more difficult 
than in his home school. “We have 
less time to work in school and, con- 
sequently, more homework. Most of 
us carry four or five courses each 
day and then go to work on the Hill 
until dinner time. That leaves little 
time to study. But don’t get me 
wrong; I think it is a very good 
school.” 

How do faculty members like 
teaching the boys in blue? Principal 
Henry L. DeKeyser finds his job 
more stimulating than any other 
school work he has done. “We have 
an informal atmosphere and a per- 
sonal relationship that isn’t pos- 
sible with large groups.” 


One difficulty, Mr. DeKeyser 
finds, is articulation between the 
boys’ home schools and the page 
school. The school also has the 
problems of considerable student 
turnover and of adjusting from 
only 30 students during the fall 
semester to 78 students for the 
spring term, when Congress is in 
session. 

Some boys attend their home 
schools each fall and the page 
school each spring. To avoid the 
problems of switching schools in 
the middle of the year, others at- 
tend the page school both semes- 
ters. 

Florence C. Block, teacher of 
foreign languages, considers her job 
almost Utopian. “Where else can 
you find classes as small or with as 
high a percentage of responsible, 
intelligent, and dedicated young- 
sters?” she asks. Of the 18 boys 
graduated last June, all have gone 
on to leading colleges; five have re- 
ceived scholarships. 

Mrs. Block adds: “I certainly en- 
joy having small classes. Further- 
more, who ever heard of a public- 
school teacher with her afternoons 
free?” 


As For future developments at 
the school, the president of the 
Parent-Teacher Club points out 
that the new Senate Office Build- 
ing, to be completed in 1958, will 


contain facilities for the page 
school—including a gym and rec- 
reational facilities. 

In the discussion stage is a bill to 
set up a dormitory for the pages 
and the possibility of appointing 
girls as well as boys to be pages. 
But, as any teacher of teen-agers can 
imagine, the boys have mixed re- 
actions to these suggestions! 


Classes vary in size from five to 25; average size is 15. 


Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM .. 


field service has been strength 
ened. In addition to those 
New England and West Coas 
areas, NEA is now providi 
a field representative for 
North Central region of the US§ 
and one for three states of 
deep South. Karl Winchell, fe 
mer executive secretary of 
Montana Education Associatia 
and Kankakee Anderson, fi 
worker for the Georgia Ed 
cation Association, have 
appointed to serve the la 
areas. 


F 


to improve the teaching of wo 
affairs, a three-year proj 
sponsored by NEA’s Nationg 
Council for the Social Studi¢ 
was launched in the publi 
schools of Glens Falls, N 
York, in September. The stu¢ 
is being conducted in both f 
elementary and the secondar 
schools and covers all subje¢ 
areas. 


the NEA Travel Division has 
larged its travel service. It 
now cooperating with 12 ste 
education associations and 1 
colleges in sponsoring a pr 
gram that includes educatio 
tours to 63 countries. Coop 
ating state education associa 
tions are: California, Coloradé 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Mi 
souri, New Jersey, Oregon, Ten 
nessee, Utah, Washington, a 
Wisconsin. Offerings in fe 
new areas underline the edu 
tional purpose of the program 


assistance to rural teachers is 
phasized. The Division of Ru 
Education Services has add 
to its staff a new assistant ¢ 
rector, Mary M. Condon, for 
state superintendent of publ 
instruction in Montana and pa 
president of the Council 
Chief State School Officers. 





|, Seger of dollars have been 

spent on propaganda to prove 
that taxes are injurious to the na- 
tion’s economy. However, what are 
the facts? 

Man in an uncivilized state ex- 
pended zero percent of his income 
for taxes. His standard of living 
was low and his span of life short. 
Nevertheless, if we believe what the 
anti-tax propagandists tell us, he 
was living in an ideal society be- 
cause he paid no taxes. 

As man developed a civilized so- 
ciety, he found it necessary to set 
up a government and to pay taxes 
for the support of that government. 
The institution of government re- 
leased the productivity of men and 
increased their standard of living. 

Even in our own time, many of 
us can remember when less than 
10% of the national income was 
devoted to government of all types 
—state, national, and local. At pres- 
ent, when approximately 30% of 
our national income is allocated to 
government, we have experienced 
the greatest increase in national 
production that we have had in our 
history. Most of this 30% goes to 
the necessary but economically un- 
productive function of national de- 
fense. A gross of only 3% of the 
30% is spent on education. 

Public monies spent for educa- 
tion probably increase the national 
productivity more than expendi- 
tures for any other single function 
of government. Therefore, it is en- 
tirely possible that spending twice 
as much on our schools would, in 
the long run, increase our produc- 
tivity far more than the increased 
cost of this education. 

Economists estimate that our pro 
ductive efficiency per man hour is 
increasing at the rate of 2.5% an- 
nually. This is due primarily to the 
advance in technology made pos- 
sible largely by an advance in the 
educational development of the 
people. 

Therefore, it is clear that the 
nation has the financial resources 
to increase substantially the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for 


Dr. Johns is head of the Department of 
Educational Administration, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 


the children and youth of the na- 
tion. We could readily double the 
expenditures for public education 
within the next few years without 
doubling the proportion of the na- 
tional income allotted to education 
because our total national produc- 
tion and income is increasing at a 
considerably faster rate than our 
school population. ; 


Since we have found that the re- 
sources of the nation are more than 
adequate to provide major increases 
in school revenue, let us take a 
look at where additional funds 
should come from. All taxes are 
paid from income of some kind. 
Therefore, the taxing system should 
have some rational relationship to 
the sources of income of the people. 

The 1955 Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business 
analyzed the sources of national 
income in terms of compensation of 
employees, proprietors’ and rental 
income, corporate profits, and net 
interest. 

The gross amount of income de- 
rived from each of these sources 
has increased greatly since 1929, 
but in relation to the percent of 
the total income, the sources which 
are increasing or remaining rela- 
tively constant are compensation of 
employees and corporate profits. 

This represents a shift in the 
sources of income which is of major 
importance in determining the 
sources from which additional 
school revenue should be derived. 
At present, approximately 54% of 
school revenue is derived from 
property taxes, altho the percent- 
age varies greatly among states. 

It is evident from analysis of the 
sources of income that property is 
progressively becoming a poorer 
measure of the taxpaying ability of 
the people because it is progressive- 
ly having less and less relationship 
to the sources of income of the 
people. 

This does not mean that the 
property tax should be abolished 
as a means of support. It is an im- 
portant tax, because it enhances 
freedom in decision-making for 
local school administrative units. 
Without this freedom, most of the 
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experimentation and innovation in 
our public schools would end. 

However, in the future, any 
major increases in school revenue 
can more readily be obtained from 
nonproperty types of taxes. I pre- 
dict that within 10 years the major 
part of the revenue receipts of the 
public school for the entire nation 
will be derived from nonproperty 
taxes, which the state is in a much 
better position to levy than local- 
school administrative units. 


Whuat kinds of taxes are the 
states levying? Some states have a 
state income tax. But since the 


federal government has largely pre- 
empted the field of taxes on per- 
sonal income and corporate profit, 
the states are increasingly resort- 
ing to sales, excise, or consumption 
taxes—which do not conform fully 
to the principle of tax equity. 


However, it seems to me that 
taxes for education should not be 
considered as a punishment to be 
equitably distributed among the 
people, but as a planned invest- 
ment of all the people for the 
benefit of all the people. It is true 
that everyone must first provide for 
food, clothing, and shelter before 
he can spend his income for any 
other purpose. But only a very few 
people are so poor that they must 
restrict their expenditures to pro- 
viding for the necessities. 

Therefore, taxing systems for 
education should provide the op- 
portunity for all the people to in- 
vest a part of their income in edu- 
cation. This implies that we need 
to utilize a variety of tax sources 
for the support of education and 
that some of those taxes might not 
fully meet the classical principles 
of tax equity. 


ScHoot revenues derived from — 


state sources have increased from 
17% in 1930 to approximately 
38.7% in 1956. In the future, state 
funds for schools will undoubtedly 
increase still more—both relatively 
and absolutely. However, this trend 
will not be uniform in all the states. 

The percent of school revenue 
derived from state sources in 1954 
varied from 5% in Nebraska to 
86% in Delaware. In 1954, 33 of 
the 48 states derived less than half 
their revenue for the public schools 
from state sources. For the nation 
as a whole, therefore, it is fortu- 
nate that there will be increases in 
state revenues, because the state is 
better able than the local school 
administrative unit to tap sources 
of revenue which have a logical 
relationship to the sources of in- 
come of the people. 

Furthermore, the state has the re- 
sponsibility to equalize educational 
opportunities within its borders. 
In all states, local school units vary 
widely in their financial ability to 
support the public schools, but the 
variations are greater in the states 
having many small inefficient local- 
school administrative units. 

But even in states which have 
consolidated administrative units, 
such as county units, the variation 
in the taxpaying ability is common- 
ly as great as 10 to one. Therefore, 
if we make major advances in 
school financing in the future, we 
are going to have to rely more 
heavily on state-administered school 
revenues in most states. 


Fina.ty, let us examine the role 
which the federal government 
should play in providing the addi- 
tional revenue needed to finance 
the public schools. 

At the present time, the federal 
government provides only about 
3% of the total revenue receipts 
available to the public schools. 
Nevertheless, all the evidence avail- 
able concerning sources of income 
of the people, the relative ability 
of the states to support education, 
and the necessity for public educa- 
tion to promote the general welfare 
indicates that the federal govern- 
ment should participate substan- 
tially in the financing of the public 
schools, 

Under economic 


our system, 
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some states are able to put the bur- 
den of much of their taxes on the 
people of other states. Let us use 
an example to illustrate this point. 
Texas derives many millions of 
dollars annually from severance 
taxes levied on petroleum. These 
severance taxes constitute a sub- 
stantial portion of the state revenue 
used to finance the public schools 
of the state, but these severance 
taxes for the most part are not paid 
by the people of Texas, but by the 
users of petroleum products in 
other states. . 

Let us take Florida as another 
example. The state revenue system 
of Florida is designed to collect 
substantial amounts from tourists 
who visit that state. Perhaps as 
much as 30% of the state revenue 
provided for the public schools of 
Florida is derived from taxes actu- 
ally levied on nonresidents. 

I have used two Southern states 
to illustrate how people in one 
state in effect levy taxes on- the 
people of other states to support 
their schools. and other functions 
of government. I could cite other 
illustrations, such as New York 
with its concentration of money 
and banking and Michigan with 
its domination of automobile pro- 
duction. 

The so-called wealthy states not 
only have large resources within 
their borders from which they can 
support their public schools, but 
they also can put part of the inci- 
dence of their taxes on the people 
of other states. These taxes have 
the same effect as federal taxes, be- 
cause they are colfected in part 
from people who do not live within 
the state. 

Looking at our taxing system as 
a whole, therefore, we have the 
anomalous situation in which the 
rich states indirectly receive federal 
aid and the poor states receive 
none, because the poor states, as a 
whole, do not possess any monopo- 
lies by which they can put the in- 
cidence of their taxes on the people 
of other states. 

In terms of the incidence of taxes 
for schools, the poor states are giv- 
ing proportionately more aid to the 
wealthy states than the wealthy 


Free reprints of this article are avail- 
able on request, from the NEA Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations. 
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states are giving to the poor states. 

There is also another important 
factor to be considered as we study 
the problem of providing the addi- 
tional revenue necessary to finance 
the public schools. This is the in- 
crease in federal subsidies for the 
financing of highways, welfare pro- 
grams, hospitals, and other items. 
These subsidies require state match- 
ing. This means that certain feder- 
ally subsidized projects have a prior 
claim on state funds which might 
otherwise be made available for 
financing the public schools. 

The NEA has, quite properly, 
made much of this point. Not only 
has the federal government failed 
to provide substantial assistance 
for the financing of public schools, 
but it has established federal polli- 
cies of financing certain other gov- 
ernmental functions which reduce 
the capability of the states to fi- 
nance public schools, 


As we face realistically the prob- 
lem of school support, we must 
conclude that there should be a 
radical change in federal policy 
and that any real solution involves 
substantial federal support for the 
current expenses of the public 
schools as well as for capital out- 
lay. 

The question then arises: What 
states should receive federal sup- 
port? 

If we assume that such support 
should be distributed merely for 
equalization purposes, only the 
states of least wealth should receive 
it. However, those of us who have 
been students of school finance and 
who originally believed that equali- 
zation should be the sole purpose 
of state and federal support have 
been forced by changing circum- 
stances to accept broader purposes 
of state and federal financing of 
education. 

The factors mentioned in this 
article indicate that it is in the na- 
tional interest to establish a nation- 
al policy for public-school financing 
which should embrace purposes 
other than equalization. They sug- 
gest that altho equalization should 
be the primary purpose of federal 
aid, all states should receive sub- 
stantial federal support for both 
current and capital expenditures 
for public schools. 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the. NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20% . See coupon below. 


Curriculum 
Social Studies for the Junior High 
School: Programs for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine edited by Julian C. 
Aldrich. Discusses trends in teaching 
social studies on this level. Supplies 
programs for selected schools, and pre- 
sents evaluation of trends. 1957. 110p. 
$2. Natl. Council for the Social 

Studies. Order from NEA. 


NEA Expanded Program 

The Decision Has Been Made. Re- 
port of the recommendations made by 
the discussion circles at the NEA cen- 
tennial to implement the Association’s 
expanded program. 1957. 16p. Single 
copies free. Consultant for Local As- 
sociations, Office for Field Operations. 


Social-Studies Skills 
Selected Items for the Testing of 
Study Skills and Critical Thinking 
(Bulletin.15) by H. T. Morse and G. 
H. McCune. 1957. 92p. $1.25. Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. Order 
from NEA. 


Student Council 

The 1957 Student Council Yearbook 
edited by Paul E. Elicker. Proceedings 
of the 2Ist Natl. Assn. of Student 
Councils annual conference held in 
Roswell, N. Mex., June 1957. Includes 
also a 25-year survey of student-coun- 
cil procedures and a listing of state 
association officers and school members 
of the NASC. 272p. $1.50. NASC of 
the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 





K pee sun was shining nicely when 
you came to school this morn- 
ing. What fun you were going to 
have playing ball or tag on the 
playground at lunch and recess! 

But now silver fingers of rain 
are tapping on the classroom win- 
dows. You can’t play outside to- 
day. 

Should you feel disappointed? 
Of course not! There are so many 
wonderful games you can play in- 
side when bad weather comes. 


STORY PLAYS 


What would you like to be to- 
day? A soldier? A dragon? A rain- 
drop? An airplane motor? You can 
be anything you want and do any- 
thing you want—when you pretend. 

Why not try being spacemen? 
One of your classmates or your 


teacher can give instructions while 
the rest of you act them out. For 
example, this person will tell you: 

1. Go to the air field. 

2. Get into a space suit. 
3. Take off in the rocket ship. 
(Wow! Feel that pressure!) 

. Climb out onto the moon. 

. Walk on the moon. (Remem- 
ber, the force of gravity on 
the moon is less and you will 
feel very light.) 

6. Meet some moon people. 
7. Come back to earth. 

There are many other story plays 
you can act out. Can you think of 
one right now? 


BUZZ 
The children start counting 
around the room consecutively in 
any regular order. But when the 


number seven is reached, or any 
number containing seven, or any 


multiple of seven, instead of saying 
the number, the child whose turn 
it is says “Buzz.” Hence “buzz” 
would be substituted for 7, 14, 17, 
21, and 27, for example. Any child 
who makes a mistake drops out of 
the game, and the one remaining 
in longest wins. 


THE HUNTERS 

The class divides into groups of 
bears, rabbits, foxes, lions, and 
tigers. One player is the hunter. 
All the players walk around the 
room. Suddenly the hunter calls 
out to one group, “Bang, tigers!” 
(for example). All the tigers must 
then rush to their seats. The first 
one to reach his seat becomes the 
hunter, and the game continues. 


SUPERMAN 


“Superman” is a super follow- 
the-leader game. You and your 
classmates line up behind “Super- 
man,” the game leader. You must 
follow him and do everything he 
does. When he suddenly yells “‘Su- 
perman!” every one runs to his 
seat. The first to sit down is the 
new leader. 


MAGIC BRIDGE 


“Magic Bridge” is a game based 
on the familiar “London Bridge.” 
The game starts with six or eight 
players forming three or four 
bridges. The bridges are placed 
around the room. As the musi€ 
plays, the other children skip of 
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walk up and down the aisles, go- 
ing under the bridges. 


Whenever the music stops, the 
players who are passing under 
bridges are caught and must be- 
come bridges. The last person to 
be caught is the winner. 


BLACKBOARD RELAY 


Each aisle makes a team. When 
the relay begins, each player runs 
to the blackboard and writes a 
number. The last player in the 
line must add all of the numbers 
for his team. The team that finishes 
first—and accurately—wins. 


SOFTBALL BOWLING 


In this bowling game, two soft- 
balls are used. One is the bowling 
ball; the other is the object. 


Stand any distance behind the 
foul line, take as many steps as 
you want to, and roll the ball to- 
ward the ball that is standing still. 
If you hit the ball, you gain one 
point. You get no point if you miss 


the ball, step over the foul line, 
or bounce the ball instead of roll- 
ing it. The first to get 10 points 
is the winner. 


WASTEBASKET SHOOTING 


Stand in a specified place and 
aim a soccer ball for the waste- 
basket, using a two-hand, under- 
hand throw. If the ball goes in, 


you score one point. You get no 
point if you miss the basket or step 
over the base line while shooting. 
Take turns with your classmates. 
The first to get five points is the 
winner. 


TO: THE TEACHER: This centerspread for 
children in the elementary grades is based 
on the booklet, Classroom Activities, written 
by Frances R. Stuart, supervisor of physical 
education and recreation, New York State 
Department of Education; illustrated by Ann 
Hammel; and jointly prepared in 1956 by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA departments. 
(Single copy, $1. Quantity discounts. Order 
from AAHPER Publications-Sales, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C.) 

No attempt has been made to assign the 
games to any particular grade. The teacher 
should select activities according to the 
maturity, past experience, and skills of his 
class. 

Reprints of this centerspread, 5¢ each. No 
orders accepted for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 





Q: What is the present trend toward 
provision of sick-leave allowances for 
public-school teachers? 

A: In 1955-56, 98%, of reporting ur- 
ban school districts over 2,500 in pop- 
ulation granted sick leave with full 
salary. Median number of days allowed 
with full pay was 10. In 91% of the 
districts, sick leave is cumulative. 


Q: What is NEA’s stand on social- 
security coverage for teachers? 

A: The NEA believes that a sound 
state or local retirement plan is essen- 
tial to the well-being of teachers and 
that federal social-security coverage is 
not a substitute; but that if social-secu- 
rity coverage is to be provided teachers, 
it should be done only after an expres- 
sion of desire for such coverage by the 
teachers themselves. If the retirement 
system is modified for coordination 
with social-security coverage, the teach- 
ers’ retirement income from the two 
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sources should be at least as large as 
the amount they could have expected 
from the retirement system alone. 


Q: Is the percentage of women ele- 
mentary principals increasing or de- 
creasing? Of women secondary prin- 
cipals? Of women in other positions 
in educational administration? 

A: Altho completely comparable 
statistics over a period of years are not 
available, the limited eviderice indi- 
cates that the percent of women in all 
such administrative positions is de- 
creasing slightly. 

The figures below are based on a 
1951 study of 164 cities and a 1955 
study of 418 cities over 30,000 in pop- 
ulation: 

1951 

Elementary principals 56.1 

Junior high principals 9.5 

Senior high principals 79 

Supervisors and directors 47.8 


1955 


Q: How does the voting record of 
teachers compare with that of people 
generally? 

A: The February 1957 Research Bul- 
letin showed that 86.0% of the teach- 
ers voted in the “most recent election.” 


Only 42.5% of the voting-age popula- 
tion voted in the 1954 Congressional 
elections, and the Presidential contests 
in 1952 and 1956 brought out votes of 
62.7 and 60.4% respectively. 


Q: At what level and in what sub- 
ject-matter areas is the teacher short- 
age most acute? 

A: The shortage has been the most 
acute in the elementary schools. At 
the secondary level the greatest short- 
ages are in science and mathematics. 


Q: How many of those graduating 
from teacher-preparation courses enter 
the teaching profession? 

A: According to the 1957 National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study, 
80.8%, of the members of the class of 
1956 who prepared for teaching in the 
elementary grades were teaching in the 
fall of 1956. The high schools obtained _ 
the services of only 63.2% of the group 
who prepared for teaching at that level. 


@ Send your questions about profes- 
sional matters to Q and A, NEA Jour- 
NAL, 1201 16th St.,N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. The NEA Research Division will © 
prepare answers. 
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Spake RS Weta tees 


HE dismissal bell rings. The 
T high-school building empties. 
Too many students stream off to 
part-time jobs on which they spend 
from two to eight hours. 

Then the youngsters go home, 
perhaps do some homework or 
watch television, or go out for a 
while. On Saturday, they are likely 
to put in about eight hours on 
their jobs. On Sunday, most of 
them don’t work. 

We hear much about what is 
wrong with high-school youth to- 
day. There is no dearth of alarms 
—false and otherwise—about juve- 
nile delinquency, exposés of alco- 
holism and narcotics addiction, 
complaints about fads in dress and 
music, analyses of psychogenic fac- 
tors in the home, grumblings about 
lack of discipline, and scathing de- 
nunciations of education. 

In the midst of so much tumult, 
the notion that most urban high- 
school students have no _ leisure 
time may seem too unimportant to 
be worth a hearing. Still, I believe 
that the matter deserves a little 
quiet notice. 

Before we launch into this prob- 
lem, let me say that I believe most 
of our young people today are do- 
ing a commendable job of growing 
up in a confusing period. Our 
communities should be proud of 
them. But we all have a responsi- 
bility to help them surmount the 
obstacles that do lie in their path. 


Durinc the last 10 years, the 
part-time job has taken an increas- 
ing portion of the urban high- 
school student’s day. Surveys show 
that in many areas about 80% of 
urban high-school boys and girls 
over 16 hold down regular part- 
time jobs. These jobs, along with 
school attendance, often exceed 60 
hours a week for the pupil. 

Take, for example, the working 
schedule followed by a not unusual 
high-school junior. He goes to 
school from 8:30 to 2, then reports 
directly to his job at a supermarket. 
He works till 6:30 on Monday and 
Wednesday, till 10 on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and from 
8:30 to 6:30 on Saturday. Deduct- 
ing time for meals, we still add up 


Mr. Katz is associated with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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NO TIME FOR YOUTH 


The part-time job takes an increasing portion 


of the urban high-school student’s day, says 


MARTIN 


about 70 hours of work a week, 
even without counting time needed 
for his home-study assignments. 
This leaves very little time for the 
“long, long thoughts” of youth. 

What does this kind of schedule 
do to a boy? What happens to his 
health? His high-school achieve- 
ment? His way of living and his 
outlook on life? His home life and 
his relations with his parents? Also, 
what effect does it have on the high 
school? What do the kids do with 
the money they earn? What does 
it do to them? 


AFTER-SCHOOL jobs are certainly 
not new. Many adults who were 
city boys can remember earning 
50 cents a day after school, deliver- 
ing groceries or jerking sodas at the 
corner drug store. 

The money went to help out at 
home, or to pay for lunches and 
clothes, or into a savings fund for 
college, or perhaps—a little of it— 
for dates, movies, and sports equip- 
ment. But the primary job of the 
high-school student was his educa- 
tion. Regular part-time jobs were 
scarce, and wages were low. 

Since World War II, however, 
the whole nature of after-school 
work has changed. The biggest dif- 
ferences are in the numbers, hours, 
and wages of after-school workers, 
with millions of teen-agers working 
from 15 to 40 hours a week and 
earning, on the average, over a 
dollar an hour. 

Child-labor laws vary from one 
state to another, and there is con- 
siderable local variation in wages 
and hours, but the general pattern 
is quite consistent, nevertheless. 
Congress has set minimum stand- 
ards for teen-age labor in indus- 
tries that supply the federal gov- 
ernment or produce (or process) 
goods for interstate or foreign 


R. KATZ 


commerce. Many state laws do not 
depart radically from these stand- 
ards. 

The sixteenth birthday is an im- 
portant milestone. Limited till then 
to a few spare-time work activities, 
high-school youngsters are now able 
to choose from a wide and well 
paid array of jobs. They are still 
denied employment in “hazardous” 
occupations, but in these post-war 
years of high employment, there 
have been many openings for them 
in offices, stores, service industries, 
and factories. 

Many of the jobs are unskilled, 
but quite a number require rather 


highly specialized qualifications. 


Let's consider the impact of so 
many students’ working so many 
hours in so many kinds of jobs at 
such wages. First of all, what hap- 
pens to the working pupil's high- 
school education? 

Let’s roughly divide these work- 
ing pupils into those who really 
need the money—to help out the 
family or to buy necessities—and 
those who don’t. I have observed 
that those in the first group almost 
always manage to keep up in their 
studies. In the second group, some 
are saving for college; many see to 
it that their jobs do not interfere 
with their studies; but many others 
spend their earnings in a way that 
keeps them from giving full atten- 
tion to their schooling. 

For many of the boys, the main 
reason for working is a car—first, 
to buy one and then to pay for its 
upkeep. The latter is no small item, 
especially since a high-school boy’s 
devotion to his car ranks with the 
passion of Romeo for Juliet and 
Antony for Cleopatra. 

If one has a car, his social life 
expands. The popularity of teen- 
age car-owners bears with it a heavy 
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There is no time for study; there is too little time for sleep. 


obligation to be available for fre- 
quent dances, parties, and dates. 
Caught in the crush between job 
and social activities, education is 
likely to be squeezed out. 

There is no time for study; there 
is too little time for sleep. The 
youngster whose head begins to nod 
in English class may not be bored 
but just plain worn out. The great 
but erratic energies of adolescence 
are spent faster than they can be 
restored. 

Boys who are pleasant and alert 
when well rested and prepared for 
their classes may become discipline 
problems after a few weeks on the 
exhausting treadmill. of activities. 
For some, failure becomes common- 
place. And after a number of fail- 
ures, they may get discouraged and 
drop out of school. 

The students who attach only a 
dollars-and-cents value to getting 
their high-school diploma make a 
point of staying in school but care- 
fully avoid courses reputed to re- 
quire a lot of homework—advanced 
mathematics, physics, Latin—and 
pick subjects less demanding of 
their time and concentration. They 
think of school not as offering an 
opportunity for development but 
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rather as an arbitrary hurdle set 
up by society to slow them in their 
race toward a high-paying job. 

They are willing to sit passively 
and let the schools funnel an edu- 
cation into them in order to collect 
their diplomas, but they don’t have 
time or energy to take much vigor- 
ous action of their own. 

Meanwhile, we are authoritative- 
ly warned that America is not 
producing enough scientists and 
engineers to maintain our world 
leadership in research and techni- 
cal development. Unless more of 
our capable students (and it is esti- 
mated that 30%-50% of those who 
could do successful college work 
are not going on to college) take 
advantage of opportunities for fur- 
ther education, it is thought that 
Russia will soon surpass us in num- 
bers of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. . 

So the influence of the part-time 
job may even make itself felt in 
world power politics. 

These part-time jobs affect school 
life outside the classrooms too. The 
many afternoon activities which 
our high schools provide to help in 
the all-around development of 
youth are often not well attended. 


Such groups as dramatics associa- 
tions and debating societies, which 
many pupils once competed ardent- 
ly to join, are now maintained by 
small bands of enthusiasts. So the 
high school becomes less and less 
the community center for youth 
activities. 

Meanwhile, the private, officially 
unsanctioned fraternities and soror- 
ities are flourishing. 


IF NONESSENTIAL after-school jobs 
are having a bad effect on young 
people, why don’t parents put their 
collective foot down? For one thing, 
because the teen-ager’s part-time 
earnings are a significant addition 
to family income. Even tho little 
or none of his earnings may go to 
the parent directly, they relieve the 
household of some expenses. 

If the pupil quits his job, the 
parent has to supply him with an 
allowance for lunches, clothing, 
recreation, and school expenses, 
Therefore, the teen-ager’s earnings 
may make the difference between 
the family’s getting a new televi- 
sion set, car, or piece of furniture 
—and making the old one do an.- 
other year. 

Here we may take note of the 
effect of these part-time jobs on 
consumer spending. Most of the 
part-time earnings are spent quick- 
ly. Never before have teen-agers 
been so well dressed. Wardrobes 
are extensive and expensive. Re- 
tailers have been happy to see the 
expansion of a vast teen-age market 
for luxury items. Before the age of 
18, our girls are blasé about dances, 
new gowns, corsages, jewelry, and 
cars. 


Tue picture I have presented 
here is admittedly overdrawn. It 
does not pretend to depict all teen- 
agers, or to condemn all part-time 
jobs, or to deal with many other 
causative factors, nor is it meant to 
say that the younger generation is 
going to the dogs. 

There are many virtues in part- 
time work, but that is another 
story. I merely felt, in writing this 
article, that it was time to para- 
phrase FitzGerald’s Khayyam and 
sigh regretfully, “I often wonder 
what the youngsters buy one-half 
so precious as the stuff they sell.” 


+ # 
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Silly Little Rabbit 


HARLAND PADFIELD and CARL GORHAM 


UESDAY, June 4, 1957! This was 
Tine day the sky began to fall at 
Belmar Elementary School in San 
Diego: the day an unfounded ru- 
mor left hundreds of children—and 
many parents—more panicky than 
the silly little rabbit in today’s ver- 
sion of the Henny Penny story. 


Ir att happened just after San 
Diego papers picked up stories 
from nearby Tijuana about a mys- 
terious woman in black, a leper, 
who knocked on doors at midnight, 
begging for nickels. 

The trouble began as a kind 
of mass curiosity about leprosy. 
“What is it?” “Does it kill you?” 
During. morning play periods, de- 
spite close teacher supervision, chil- 
dren whispered in gossipy groups. 
Older children began to use the ru- 
mor to frighten the little ones. 

By late morning, questions and 
assertions had become more fantas- 
tic, more morbid. After lunch, the 
chain reaction spread more rapidly. 
Fear and hysteria were manifested 
to some degree in all classes. 

“Miss Fletcher, if she touches 
you, you'll fall apart!” 

“Mr. Braddock, she’s 
killed a hundred people!” 

“The woman in black is lying 
dead in the girls’ washroom!” 

In one class, a boy by a window 
leaped to his feet crying, “There 
she goes!” Five girls immediately 
became hysterical. 

Rumors spread so fast it was im- 
possible to trace them. It was even 
harder to get them out of pupils’ 
minds. “Like trying to shake cob- 
webs out of a broom,” one teacher 
put it. 

In this tensely charged atmos- 
phere, just before school closed, a 


already 





These incidents did happen in San 
Diego, but all other names are fictitious. 
Mr. Gorham teaches in San Diego, and 
Mr. Padfield, a teacher in Tucson, 
visited the schools involved and verified 
all details with teachers and officials. 
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woman who lived in the alley next 
to the playground was seen return- 
ing to her apartment. She was 
dressed in black. 

Seconds after the dismissal bell 
rang, a large group of students 
milled into the alley entrance. 
Later some said that a boy who 
also lived in the alley had incited 
them; others said they saw a woman 
in black eyeing them from her win- 





The difference between per- 
severance and obstinacy is that 
one often comes from a strong 
will, and the other from a strong 
won’t.—Henry Ward Beecher 





dow. At any rate, the group, now a 
mob of 200 children, surged down 
the alley. A rock catapulted thru 
a window. A few of the boys in the 
lead talked excitedly about break- 
ing down the woman’s door. 

At this point school authorities 
rushed into the alley, but it was an 
hour before the principal, several 
teachers, and a policeman could 
disperse the children. 

That night this episode was a 
community topic. Many parents 
were alarmed; one mother an- 
nounced she was going to board up 
her windows and doors, 

Next day, Bayview Junior 
High School and seven elementary 
schools adjacent to Belmar became 
infected with the leprous rumor. 

At one school another near-mob 
of students formed—excited by a 
mother who had made the mistake 
of wearing a black dress when she 
came to complain of the effect of 
the rumors on her children. 

By the third day, schools in un- 
related districts were affected. Only 
a few incidents were serious enough 
to require administrative assist- 
ance, but almost all required indi- 
vidual teacher attention. 


Ta es of a woman in black; of a 
man with a suspiciously knobby 


bag; of a big boy with a switch- 
blade knife! What the rumor is 
matters very little; what does mat- 
ter is the way in which the rumor 
is met, the timeliness with which 
counter-action is taken. 

At Belmar, Principal Evans had 
left the matter at the teacher-coun- 
selor level until the mob demon- 
stration called for immediate ad- 
ministrative action. ; 

By contrast, another principal, at 
the first signs of excitement, sent 
his nurse to each classroom to dis- 
cuss leprosy and answer all ques- 
tions. By this debunking campaign, 
he stopped the potential crisis dead 
in its tracks. 

In schools where panic had a 
chance to take hold, teachers did 
what they could to stem the tide 
by providing their classes with re- 
assuring facts about leprosy. 

When the first fantastic rumor 
cropped up in one class, the teacher 
abruptly and authoritatively dis- 
missed it—effective technique in 
her class of slow learners, where 
her word carried weight. 

A third-grade teacher dwelt at 
length on two issues: the vicious- 
ness of gossip and the importance 
of insisting on proof—with good 
results. 

Probably the most imaginative 
step was taken by a group of Bel- 
mar teachers on the morning fol- 
lowing the mob demonstration. 
They decided to read to their 
classes the story of the silly little 


“rabbit who jumped to conclusions 


about the falling sky. One teacher 
finished the story with a terse, 
“Need I say more?” Sheepish 
glances told him that he need not. 
In another class, the children them- 
selves pointed out the parallels be- 
tween their own actions and those 
of the foolish rabbit. 


A tno a few children clung stub- 
bornly to their belief in the leper 
lady, most of them realized that 
they had been victims of their own 
imaginations. 

As for teachers and administra- 
tors—they realized how swiftly 
group hysteria can spread among 
both adults and children and how 
important it is to deal promptly 
with panicky rumors before they 
can mushroom into an explosion of 
serious proportions. + + 
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Overseas teachers appraise 


Qur Dependents-School System 


ow do classroom teachers eval- 
uate their overseas assign- 
ments with the dependents schools? 

The NEA Research Division has 
just completed a survey of 732 
classroom teachers employed by the 
armed-forces schools in Europe and 
the Far East. This survey showed 
that the opportunity for extensive 
travel provided by such assignments 
was highly satisfactory to teachers. 
However, the situations varied 
widely, the conditions of employ- 
ment and the teachers’ professional 
and social status were far from sat- 
isfactory to most teachers. 

The respondents — experienced, 
qualified teachers — evaluated the 
dependents schools from _ their 
knowledge of what a good Ameri- 
can school system should offer. 

Only 10% of the replies indi- 
cated that the dependents schools 
were doing the best possible job 
for the child, the school staff, and 
the community. As one teacher re- 
spondent in Italy stated, “The 
Italian educators who work in our 
school or who visit here think that 
this is a typical American school. 
This is an insult to our excellent’ 
American public schools.” 

Specifically, the teachers were 
asked to affirm, deny, or question 
the validity of 15 charges of un- 
satisfactory conditions. Over half 
the teachers agreed with nine 
charges, and more than a fourth 
agreed with the other six charges. 


Te statements of charges and 
the percents of the teachers who 
agreed are as follows: 

Salary schedules under Civil Serv- 
ice fail to take into account a teach- 
er’s degrees and experience, and 
virtually preclude advancement. 
(93%, agreed.) 

The temporary nature of teach- 
ing positions causes many of the 
inequities. (The children, ‘the 


Mrs. Flanigan is a research assistant 
for the NEA Research Division. 
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and the school would 
benefit if at least some of the 
teachers had career status with 
adequate home-leave provisions.) 
(77% agreed.) 

Cooperation from the military is 
not uniform from school to school. 
(Too much depends on the local 
commanding officer’s attitude to- 
ward education.) (76% agreed.) 

The agreements for teachers to 
work extra time (compensatory 
time) or to receive credit for extra 
time in order to stay on formal 
pay status during regular school 
vacations are unsatisfactory. (71% 
agreed.) 

Plans for an adequate instruction 
program are often sacrificed to 
budgetary limitation. (66% agreed.) 

The dual nature of the respon- 
sibility of a civilian over educa- 
tional matters and a military per- 
son over logistics is an unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement for operating a 
school system. (62% agreed.) 

Because of a low Civil Service 
rating, teachers do not receive the 
respect and privileges due a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. 
(62% agreed.) 

The transportation agreement 
alone is not satisfactory. (Teachers 
would prefer to work under a con- 
tract.) (61% agreed.) 

Despite the information given 
applicants, teachers are not ade- 
quately informed before going 
overseas on what to expect in the 
way of salary, leave and vacation, 
and opportunities for professional 
advancement in overseas positions. 
(56% agreed.) 

The recruitment publicity about 
the dependents schools is mislead- 
ing. (Children are not getting a 
superior program of American edu- 
cation, and teachers are not work- 
ing under the optimum conditions 
the armed forces have advertised.) 
(48%, agreed.) 

Teachers have found it difficult 
to see, confer, or communicate 


teachers, 


JEAN FLANIGAN 


with the civilian or military admin- 
istrator on various problems. (47% 
agreed.) 

In view of the frequent transfer 
of pupils among the dependents 
schools overseas, the setup of the 
school system is not as stable, not 
as professionally sound, as it should 
be. (46% agreed.) 

In view of the frequent transfer 
of pupils among the dependents 
schools overseas, grading systems, 
courses of study, and plans for stu- 
dent progress are not sufficiently 
uniform. (34% agreed.) 

The schedule of school days is 
subject to arbitrary change without 
sufficient notice, ie., in time to 
make an adequate adjustment in 
lesson plans and personal plans. 
(30% agreed.) 

The Department of Defense of- 
ten fails to hire teachers who are 
representative of the high-caliber 
men and women in the teaching 
profession in the United States. 
(27% agreed.) 


Ninety-nine percent of the re- 
spondents said they were glad they 
had gone overseas. However, the 
conditions of employment detract 
from the ability of the system to 
keep good teachers. Only 67% of 
the teachers said that they would 
accept another overseas assignment 
under the same conditions, but 
96% would do so under better 
conditions. 

Generally, the survey supports 
the conclusion that the Department 
of Defense has failed to establish 
an organization that meets the 
problems of an American school, 
to say nothing of the unique prob- 
lems involved in operating an 
American school abroad with mi- 
gratory pupils and teachers, and 
an administration that combines 
civilian and military personnel. 
The pupils and the United States 
are the real losers in this unfortu- 
nate situation. #+ # 
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Where We Stand on Merit Rating 








oo do we stand on merit rat- 
ing as applied to teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules? We stand in the 
midst of confusion, in need of fur- 
ther information, and in a swirl 
of conflict. 


Tue confusion is partly due to 
using merit—a word of broad mean- 
ing—to apply to a single specific de- 
vice in salary scheduling. To add 
the word rating to the discussion 
makes it worse, as some school sys- 
tems which pay higher salaries to 
teachers regarded as superior use 
no formal “rating” scale at all. 

The NEA Research Division has 
applied the phrase quality-of-serv- 
ice recognition to any device that 
adjusts salaries to recognize dif- 
ferent levels of teaching perform- 
ance. 

It has identified several devices 
that apply only to teaching judged 
to be below average in quality. 
They are penalties for poor service, 
such as withholding an annual in- 
crement normally paid, giving a 
smaller increment, denying salary 
credit for advanced preparation, or 
reducing the salary of a teacher 
judged to be unsatisfactory. 

Two devices that apply to teach- 
ing service above the average might 
be called rewards for teaching serv- 
ice judged to be superior. One is 
acceleration—giving the superior 
teacher larger increments in ad- 
vancing to the maximum salary. 
The second is a superior-service 
maximum—advancing the outstand- 
ing teacher to a higher final salary 
than is paid to the average teacher. 

No uniform phraseology has been 
accepted generally. However, two 
ideas begin to seem clear. First, the 
profession is fully as concerned as 
the public in the elimination of any 
unsatisfactory teaching. Second, in 
the current discussions, the public 


Dr. Davis is assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division. 
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seems to be thinking not of penal- 
ties but of rewards for teaching of 
superior quality. The term merit 
schedule appears to refer to any 
salary schedule for classroom teach- 
ers, whatever the plan of recog- 
nizing position, experience, and 
preparation, if it authorizes salaries 
above the regular schedule to re- 
ward teachers judged to be superior 
in quality of service. 


Attuo we lack much of the in- 
formation needed to clear the air, 
we do have some research findings 
to take into account. 

Over the years the NEA Research 
Division has analyzed salary sched- 
ules in school districts over 30,000 
in population. One hundred fifty- 
one of these districts reported a 
superior-service maximum salary at 
some time during the 19 years that 
ended with 1956-57. (Refs. 1 and 2.) 

In 1956-57, only 25 cities of this 
size, of those reporting to the divi- 
sion, had superior-service maxi- 
mums in their salary schedules. 
This means that 126 of the 151 dis- 
tricts had abandoned such a plan 
within the preceding two decades. 
Figures are given below: 


Year and number 
of districts 


Percent reporting 
a superior-service 


reporting maximum 
1938-39, 225 districts , 20.4% 
1948-49, 301 districts ........ 12.3% 
1950-51, 306 districts ........ 8.5% 
1952-53, 402 districts ......... 4.0% 
1954-55, 427 districts.......... 49%, 
1955-56, 504 districts ........ 6.3% 
1956-57, 498 districts sys ee 
1957-58, 414 districts (prelimi- 

on, ERRNO a Fas By 7.0% 


Merit schedules that include su- 
perior-service maximums are less 
prevalent in these leading cities 
now than they were 20 years ago, 
but there has been a slight increase 
since 1953. 

In 1956-57, we looked for merit- 


as applied to teachers’ salaries 





schedule provisions for urban 
school districts of all sizes. Of the 
2287 schedules examined, only 
6.9% authorized higher maximum 
salaries for superior teachers. 

The big surprise in our surveys, 
both in 1955-56 and in 1956-57, was 
that about half of the districts that 
have these superior-service provi- 
sions do not use them. Considering 
information from all sizes of school 
districts in 1956-57, less than 4% 
were actually paying superior-serv- 
ice maximums, altho 6.9% author- 
ized such salaries. Apparently the 
discussion of merit schedules deals 
more with theory than with actual 
practice. 

We need more information on 
the kinds of devices used in identi- 
fying the superior teachers. The 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion singled out four types of eval- 
uation reported in that state (Ref. 
3). The Research Division has 
found examples of these types in 
other states as well: 


1. The formal evaluation procedure 
with a weighted point scale. The fre- 
quently cited career salary plan in 
West Hartford, Connecticut, uses a 
weighted scale consisting of four parts: 


Teaching skills and pupil relation- 


ships (10 items) Ee os ciel 65% 
Staff relationships (4 items)...... 15% 
Public relations (3 items) 10% 
The teacher as a person (4 items) 10% 

100% 


Teachers may be nominated for 
evaluation or may request considera- 
tion. A committee studies the evidence 
and makes recommendations for career 
placement on the basis of criteria 
grouped under the four headings. 


2. The formal evaluation procedure 
with an unweighted point scale. In 
the Alton, Illinois, schedule, 26 merit 
factors are grouped under nine head- 
ings—dependability, service, profes- 
sional consciousness, subject matter, 
classroom atmosphere, adaptability, 
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personal appearance, emotional stabil- 
ity, and wholesome relationships with 
fellow teachers. Comments may be re- 
corded on each item, but they are not 
scored; the final score is a general rat- 
ing of: Competent (3 points), Needs 
Attention (2 points), Unsatisfactory 
(1 point). The rating is developed in 
a conference between the classroom 
teacher being rated and his principal. 


3. The formal evaluation procedure 
without a point scale. In the three- 
level salary schedule in Ladue, Mis- 
souri, detailed criteria are set forth for 
evaluating— (a) personal qualities of 
the superior teacher, (b) professional 
training and growth leading to su- 
perior teaching, and (c) evidences of 
superior teaching—but no numerical 
values are stated. However, a program 
of continuous evaluation thru con- 
ferences and visitations is specified. 
The principals make recommendations 
to. the superintendent for placement 
on the upper levels of the schedule. 


4. Recommendation by the superin- 
tendent with no formal evaluation 
procedure, Where there is more than 
one school in the district, the principal 
first recommends to the superintend- 
ent. The notable-service ‘awards in 
Newton, Massachusetts; the top-maxi- 
mum salaries in New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and 
the salaries for superior and distin- 
guished teachers in the Evanston 
(Illinois) Township High School ap- 
pear to be given without formal eval- 
uation. Evidence is recorded and stud- 
ied, and recommendations are made in 
the light of all available facts. 


TrEAcHERS are sometimes asked 
for information to prove their 
claim that merit schedules lower 
morale. Direct studies of teacher 
morale, eliminating the influence 
of factors other than the merit 
schedule, would present great dif- 
ficulties. 

In the absence of such studies, 
the abandonment of many merit 
schedules and the reasons given for 
their abandonment cannot be ig- 
nored. Superintendents say that 
merit schedules created misunder- 
standings and ill feeling, that they 
had a negative influence on staff 
morale, that raters disagreed, that 
the evaluations became farcical, 
that the plan was controversial. 
(Ref. 4, p. 43-44; 5, p. 186-91.) 


And another area of research - 


reinforces the teachers’ distrust of 
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merit schedules. Years of effort to 
develop rating devices for the meas- 
urement of teaching efficiency have 
failed to produce reliable or valid 
evaluative instruments. (Ref. 4, p. 
23-36, 53-64; 6.) 

The Committee on Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness, of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, reported: 


The present condition of research 
on teacher effectiveness holds little 
promise of yielding results commensu- 
rate with the needs of American educa- 
tion. . . . After 40 years of research 
on teacher effectiveness . . . one can 
point to few outcomes that a superin- 
tendent of schools can safely employ 
in hiring a teacher or granting him 
tenure. (Ref. 7, p. 657.) 


ANp so we continue in the midst 
of controversy. 

The NEA Representative Assem- 
bly in. July stated vigorous opposi- 
tion to the use of subjective ratings 
in setting teachers’ salaries, altho 
it urged continued research to dis- 
cover means of objective evalua- 
tion of teaching performance for 
the purpose of improving instruc- 
tion. (See October 1957 NEA Jour- 
NAL, p. 473.) The NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has 
spoken out against merit rating for 
purposes of determining salary. 
(Ref. 8.) 

At the same time, in a few school 
systems administrators and repre- 
sentative teachers say with complete 
sincerity that their plans of re- 
warding merit are bringing good 
results. 

Board members in many com- 
munities want to adopt merit sched- 
ules and cannot see why teachers 
are dragging their feet. Here and 
there, a board has appointed a com- 
mittee of teachers with instructions 
to recommend a merit-pay plan 
that will be acceptable to the staff. 

Some of these committees may 
feel that the boards are a little like 
Mark Twain, who once proposed 
that if submarines became a men- 
ace, the solution was to bring the 
ocean to a boil. But when asked 
how the ocean could be heated, 
Mark said that it was his job to 
think up the solution but someone 
else’s job to boil the water. 

Committees directed to make 
these studies may find useful the 


references given with this article 
Helpful also may be the critei:; 
suggested by the New Jersey Educa 
tion Association for working on 
merit pay: 

(1) Any plan should grow out 
of a cooperative, unhurried, local 
study. (2) The teachers should 
approve the plan before the board 
adopts it. (3) The plan should 
provide a real incentive for supe 
rior service, above a basic schedule 
at least equal to those in compa- 
rable districts. (4) Evaluators must 
be provided and trained; a true 
merit plan may require a super 
visor for each 15-20 teachers and 
can be more costly than present 
scheduling methods. (5) Politig 
should not affect the ratings; every. 
one should feel that merit is the 
only basis of evaluation. (6) The 
plan must be periodically reviewed 
and revised. 

And who knows? Maybe one of 
our hard-pressed local committees 
will boil the water! 
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FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 


‘LEARLY, the world’s people ‘are 
4 on the march, searching for 
and believing in a better day. The 
leaders of men everywhere, pushed 
on by a great surge of the masses 
of people, believe that poverty, dis- 
ease, hunger, and cultural barren- 
ness can be eradicated. They have 
a deep faith that education is the 
foundation on which to build. 

Even the European countries 
seem to realize that their educa- 
tional systems need to be changed 
and undergirded if they are to have 
a chance in a world where ideas, as 
well as goods, are in competition. 

This is the heartening and sig- 
nificant general conclusion that I 
feel can be drawn from the Twen- 
tieth International Conference on 
Education, which met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this past July. Spon- 
sored by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization and the International 
Bureau of Education, the confer- 
ence drew 225 delegates from 75 
nations — representatives of the 
world’s chief races and religions 
and of many shades of political, 
social, and economic philosophy. 

After listening for nine days to 
what were truly “progress reports” 
on educational developments 
around the world, I came home 
with reinforced convictions that 
education in the future must be a 
national concern if we are to main- 
tain our security, and that our 
people must be alerted to the fact 
that the cold war will be lost un- 
less we husband our human re- 
sources as well as our physical ones. 

We are not so likely to be con- 
quered by military might as we are 





Dr. Engleman, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, NEA, was chairman of the 
United States delegation to the confer- 
ence he evaluates here. 
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to be defeated by falling behind in 
technical power and economic pro- 
ductivity or by failing to develop 
among our citizens a general un- 
derstanding of the kaleidoscopically 
changing, shrinking world. 


As THE conference proceeded, 
participants realized anew that 
Russia is putting its schools ahead 
of almost everything else in its 
mad rush for world domination. 
The percentage of USSR’s national 
income going into education is tre- 
mendous, and Soviet teachers are 
better paid than other profession- 
als, including physicians. 

Since 1955, when the Communist 
countries made their first appear- 
ance at this conference, participants 
have become charged with tensions 
and conflicts, but they have also 
been given new life. 

At the 1951 session, I saw nations 
—particularly the culturally devel- 
oped countries—show complacency 
and a tendency to look backward. 
This year, however, delegates en- 
thusiastically searched for im- 
proved curricula, new concepts, 
and ways to extend education to 
more people. 

The new technological world 
which makes all men neighbors, 
interrelated and interdependent, 
has indeed touched off a tremen- 
dous educational renaissance and 
revolution all in one. 

More than ever before it was 
obvious that the delegations are 
becoming fully aware that any 
amount of effort to improve the 
economy of a nation can succeed 
only as the people are educated. 
Until values of a better life are 
established, until ignorance and 
superstition are obliterated, until 
skills and knowledge are taught on 
a universal basis, our foreign aid 
and our investments in power 


plants, roads, and hospitals will pay 
smaller dividends. 

This is a concept that more of 
our economic advisers should un- 
derstand. Possibly our foreign-aid 
program should be reshaped on the 
belief that improving and strength- 
ening public education is a major 
step in assisting a country to im- 
prove its well-being. Altho I know 
the U.S. technical-assistance pro- 
gram has included education as a 
part, the emphasis and stature of 
educational leadership provided 
have too often been less than top- 
level. 


Ir was clear at this conference 
that the great majority of nations 
believed that expenditures for 
school buildings and improvements 
to education are a wise long-term 
investment. 

It seems strange that we, who 
were among the first to champion 
the cause of universal education, 
should now be lagging behind. If 
we are to maintain a position of 
world leadership, we must realize 
that education is of major impor- 
tance. 

But education cannot survive 
without necessary funds. Since our 
economy, which 100 years ago was 
local in character, has now become 
national, there is no way fairly and 
adequately to tap financial re- 
sources for education except with 
a wider tax base. 

It is paramount to our security, 
therefore, that federal funds be 
made available. This does not mean 
that local and state taxation for 
schools will cease. On the contrary, 
all three sources must be used. 

It’s time our leaders realize that 
unless we are willing to pay the 
price for good public schools, we 
will fast lose our position among 
the peoples of the world. + # 
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Ricur on the heels of a thrilling, emo- 
tion-packed 90-minute documentary 
which NEA helped to arrange, and 


Dave Garroway 


which reflects credit on the 97% of 
our teen-agers who never get into 
trouble, Dave Garroway of NBC-TV’s 
Wide Wide World and Today outlined 
a project of even closer-to-home sig- 
nificance to teachers everywhere—an 
entire Wide Wide World program 
dedicated to The Teacher. It is sched- 
uled for some time early in 1958. 

Mr. Garroway broke this news in a 
special unprecedented kinescoped re- 
port to the NEA Board of Directors, 
Executive Committee, and Board of 
Trustees at their Washington meeting 
early in October. 

In his kinescope report, Mr. Gar- 
roway reminded the NEA officers that 
his Today interviews with William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary, and 
Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, had been car- 
ried on 146 NBC television stations 
around the country, and expressed the 
hope that “they may have helped to 
spread the word about a few of the 
problems of our schools.” 

He also revealed that plans were 
afoot on Today for some special cov- 
erage of American Education Week, 
and predicted more picture-stories on 
schools for Wide Wide World, like 
the teen-age show “In Between” aired 
Sunday, September 29. 

Another special kinescope report to 
the NEA officers came from Irving Git- 
lin, director of public affairs for CBS. 

His network, said Mr. Gitlin, plans 
to include a major television program 
on the impact of education on society 
as part of its new Twentieth Century 
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series. (See the last item in this col- 
umn.) The CBS-TV executive also ex- 
pressed the opinion that their new 
four-program series Conquest, a TV 
documentary treatment of science and 
science education, would be of special 
interest to teachers. 

Matthew J. Culligan, vice-president 
of NBC-Radio, rounded out the pic- 
ture with a brief recapping of the 
Monitor and other NBC-Radio cover- 
age of back-to-school themes. He 
pointed out that radio is growing, not 
diminishing, in popularity, and ex- 
pressed the hope that NBC and NEA 
would continue to work closely to- 
gether in this medium. 


Some famous mothers and dads will 
be urging parents around the country 
to visit schools during American Edu- 
cation Week, November 10-16. They 
will include, from NBC-TV, Tex and 
Jinx, parents of two sons, and Arlene 
Francis, mother of one son; from CBS- 
TV, Gary Moore, father of two boys, 
Arthur Godfrey, father of two boys and 
a girl, and Ronald Reagan, father of 
three. 

In cooperation with the NEA, these 
celebrities and others are being asked 
to concentrate on the AEW theme 
with features, special stories, and ‘an- 
nouncements on their programs. 


Network TV this month offers some 
intriguing byways for the venturesome 
viewer. 

For one thing, there’s the first pro- 
gram of the series Conquest, to be 
aired from 5 to 6 PM EsT Sunday, De- 
cember 1, over CBS-TV. Science teach- 
ers, please note: The whole series of 
four shows is dedicated to the prop- 
osition that kids should, and can, be 
interested in science. 

Camera-bug teachers—and many an- 
other who doesn’t know an Ekta- 
chrome from an Edsel—will want to 
catch Lowell Thomas in High Adven- 
ture scheduled for 8-9 pM Est Tues- 
day, November 12, over CBS-TV. The 
series features the “least-photographed 
areas in the world.” This time, it’s 
the interior of New Guinea. 

Nostalgia and history mingle in an- 
other of the NBC-TV Project 20 spe- 
cial series to be called “The Innocent 
Years” and scheduled for 10-11 pM 
Est Thursday, November 21. “The In- 
nocent Years,” in case they were be- 
fore your time, were .1900-1915. 

A full hour on “Brainwashing” will 
constitute CBS-TV’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury program from 6 to 7 PM EsT Sun- 
day, November 24. Most of this series’ 
programs will fill half-hour slots, but 
the brainwashing show is one of four 
“specials” planned to run a full hour. 


Are Your Children Prepared 
' To Meet Failure? 


EpucaTIONAL texts are overflowing 
with articles on how to give chil- 
dren successful experiences. That’s 
fine! Nothing is more satisfying 
than success. But while we care- 
fully protect our children by pro-/ 
viding these successful experiences, 
what are we doing for those who 
meet failure? 

By all means, let’s not abandon 
successful experiences. If something 
can be done, we should help the 
child to get busy and do it. But 
without tolling the gong of doom, 
can’t we also help our children to 
see that failure, too, is a real and 
living experience for every one of 
us? 

Inability to meet failure can be 
a determining factor in mental ill- 
ness. Since all of our pupils are 
bound to meet some degree of fail- 
ure thruout their lives, we are ob- 
ligated to give them the tools to use 
in such a situation. 

‘The best tool is a healthy atti- 
tude toward failure. Let children 
know that everyone makes mistakes. 
Admit your own classroom errors 
to the children. Let them talk 
about theirs with you. 

But follow this thru with a pos- 
itive approach toward meeting fail- 
ure. Encourage the child to ask, 
“Could I have done anything to 
prevent this from happening? Is 
there any way I can make it better 
now?” However, if the cause of the 
incident was completely beyond his 
control and the damage is irrepara- 
ble, then encourage him to forget 
about it. 

If the skill he attempted was be 
yond his present ability, help him 
face that fact. An intelligent ac 
ceptance of our own limitations is 
a measure of maturity. 

Let him ask, “Can I learn from 
this experience? Will I need to do 
better thinking next time? Will I 
need to try harder? Can I build 
future success from the knowledge 
gained by this failure?” 

Help him understand that the 
important thing is not failure it 
self, but rather how he meets that 
failure. 

—BETTY PLATTS, second-gradé 
teacher, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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ABOUT CHILDREN WITH 


EAR Miss Winters: 
D Two interesting young peo- 
ple, Susan Holman and Terry 
Price, will be enrolled in your sixth 
grade next semester. They are now 
attending the Mary Haley School 
for children with cerebral palsy. 

Before I get to them, I want to 
tell you about another young per- 
son from Mary Haley School who 
has just completed a trial period 
in a public school. The story of 
what happened to Celia is one of 
mistaken kindness, That is the rea- 
son for this letter. 


At THE beginning of last semes- 
ter, Celia, who has cerebral palsy, 
was just 13. The staff at Mary 
Haley, after careful consideration, 
decided to try her for an hour a 
day in social studies in the seventh 
grade of the junior high school. She 
has fine intelligence and a decided 
penchant for organization. 

Celia was ready for the shift. She 
knew her abilities and had faced 
her limitations. Like many cere- 
bral-palsied children, she has poor 
speech, altho she can usually make 
herself understood if given time 
enough or if asked to repeat. 

The plan had, apparently, all 
the potentials for success. But this 
is what happened. 

When Celia arrived each day, the 
teacher would greet her with 
“Well, how are you today? That’s 
good,” without waiting for an an- 
swer. The students, thinking it was 
the thing to do, either anticipated 
her wants, waited on her, pretend- 
ed to understand what she said, 
answered for her, or acted as if they 
hadn’t heard her attempt to re- 
spond to them. 
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When she tried to ask a question 
and struggled to get the words out, 
the teacher hurried on with direc- 
tions as if nothing had been said. 
Celia wanted so much to be treated 
as one of them. But instead, every- 
one handled her carefully, trying 
not to hurt her feelings. 

Of course, occasionally the usual 
class-discussion pace would have 
needed to be slowed down-for her. 
But that might have been good for 
everybody. 

With her increasing tension, 
Celia’s real abilities were hidden 
behind the barrier of her apparent- 
ly unmanageable speech. When 
the social-studies projects were 
planned, Celia sat by and watched 
or was given a minor detail to 
look up, altho she could have co- 
ordinated the planning of a proj- 
ect, organized it, delegated the 
work to be done, and engineered it 
to completion. 

As time went on, anxiety and 
frustration continued to under- 
mine Celia’s confidence so that her 
progress in speech was at a stand- 
still. Her speech therapist could 
not understand the slump. One day 
she said, ‘“‘How about school, Celia? 
Anything I can help you with? You 
were doing so well, and now we're 
not getting anywhere.” 

Celia, the girl who had never 
cried during her rigorous program 
of habilitation at the school, broke 
down completely and finally told 
the story. 

The traumatic experience could 
have been avoided if adequate 
groundwork had been laid by a 
thoro briefing of all concerned. 
What Celia needed was empathy, 
not sympathy. 


‘Here are some things you may 
not know about cerebral palsy: 

Cerebral palsy is a term used to 
describe a group of neuro-muscular 
handicaps in which muscular con- 
trol is impaired or lost because of 
brain damage. It may occur before, 
during, or after birth. Other areas 
of the brain must be trained to 
compensate for the damaged areas. 

We are told that seven out of 
every 100,000 children born have 
cerebral palsy; of these seven, two 
may have normal or above-normal 
intelligence. 

The two general types of motor 
handicaps most frequently encoun- 
tered are athetosis and spasticity. 
Athetosis shows itself in  pur- 
poseless, involuntary movements, 
likely to become more severe when 
the individual attempts to use 
voluntary movements. The basic 
therapy is relaxation. Spasticity 
shows itself in very stiff movements 
and sudden, strong muscle con- 
tractions. This condition prevents 
normal voluntary movement. 

Because of their physical handi- 
cap, cerebral-palsied youngsters 
may be smaller and weaker than so- 
called normal childen, They may 
tire more easily, be quieter, and 
have poorer speech facility. Because 
of a slow or late start, they may be 
retarded in school. 

Each day, these children should 
have at least one chance to express 
themselves and should receive 
credit and praise for their up-to- 
capacity performance. 

To help the cerebral-palsied, 
doctors prescribe medications and 
the therapy and equipment to be 
used. Physical therapists work long 
and patiently to retrain muscle 
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function; to obtain better breath- 
ing patterns. 

The occupational therapists 
work to refine the functions of the 
muscles, so that children can reach 
and grasp, pick up and let go, and 
perform self-help and_ self-direc- 
tional activities. 

The speech therapists work along 
with these other specialists, utiliz- 
ing the gains they have obtained 
and applying them in speech tech- 
niques. Teachers and speech thera- 
pists, realizing that these children 
have not had the rich exploratory 
experiences of most normal chil- 
dren, use all the sensory avenues of 
approach: hearing, seeing, smelling, 
tasting, touching, and handling. 

The speech therapists work with 
all stages of psychological, social, 
and_ physiological readiness for 
speech, depending on the degree of 
development of the child. They try 
to stimulate the child’s ability to 
listen for sounds, to identify them 
by whatever means he has—perhaps 
at first only by signs—and later to 
imitate them. 

The speech therapists work along 
with the physical therapists to de- 
velop breath control and support 
for speech; to obtain sustained 
speech tone; to get mouths closed 
and lips active; to get tongues, lips, 
and jaws functioning smoothly to- 
gether. Especially do they work to 
get tongue-tips elevated, since 85%, 
of consonant sounds require some 
elevation of tongue tips. 

I keep emphasizing that these 
people work to help the child get 
this and that. They do—with in- 
finite patience—giving much en- 
couragement for any improvement. 


Y ou probably want to know what 
goals to set up for cerebral-palsied 
children. The experts say that they 
should be ‘held to responsibilities 
and standards within the limits of 
their capacities. “Within the limits 
of their capacities” implies modify- 
ing goals. It means, too, that altho 
the long-term goals must be kept in 
mind, teachers and therapists need 
to cooperatively replan and reset 
subgoals, and recognize small suc- 
cesses along the way. 


Mrs. Frye is consultant in speech cor- 
rection, Bureau of Special Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 
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Here’s an example of how goals 
may be modified for such children: 

During the Christmas season at a 
state school for children with cere- 
bral palsy, the children enjoyed 
singing the Anglicized version of 
the old German carol, “O Tannen- 
baum.” They sang, “O Christmas 
tree, O Christmas tree; Christmas 
tree, O Christmas tree.” In Febru- 
ary, they sang, “O Valentine, O 
Valentine; Valentine, O Valen- 
tine.” 

With those who have great 
speech difficulty, speech therapists 
have learned to develop and accept 
“Hi” for “Hello,” “Yeah” for 
“Yes,” and “O.K.” for “All right” 
(and any place else it fits!). With 
some, even ‘telegraphic’ speech 
must be accepted: “. .. go... 
town.” And “chickie’” may mean 
any bird, domesticated or other- 
wise. 

-A_ noticeable improvement in 
speaking intelligibly usually occurs 
in the interval between the ages of 
about 11 to 15 in the “educable 
cerebral-palsied.” (This is by way 
of encouraging you to work closely 
with your speech therapist and 
with the parents.) 


A Np now let me tell you a little 
about Susan and Terry before you 
meet them. Susan’s condition is 
athetosis and Terry’s, spasticity. 
They are both 12 years old. 

Susan has to spend her day in a 
wheelchair. She used to have 
temper tantrums, but now she’s 
overcome them and is friendly and 
happy-go-lucky. Her fine blond 
hair, carefully arranged in_ the 
morning, will probably be flying 
every-which-way by afternoon, and 
her pretty dress will be spotted. You 
will have difficulty in understand- 
ing what she says, but she'll under- 
stand what you say. 

Terry, with his red hair and 
freckles,.and the twinkle in his 
bright blue eyes, would typify the 
all-American boy—if it weren’t for 
his handicap. 

He has had surgery for a con- 
tracture in his left arm, and his left 
foot drags. He does pretty well with 
his leg braces, especially since he 
has developed better balance and 
isn’t so afraid of falling. Mirror 
work has helped him to overcome 
facial grimaces, except when he be- 


comes excited by sudden loud 
noises or harsh, angry voices. 

Terry has slow, labored speech 
and a rather monotonous voice 
most of the time, but is improving 
steadily. He used to be very sensi 
tive and withdrew from conta¢ 
with people. But now he is becom 
ing more objective about his hand. 
icap and has begun to listen t 
recordings of his speech. 

The kids at camp last summer 
called him “Woody Woodpecker.” 
(He has a tweak of hair that sticks 
out behind, and he holds his head 
forward like a bird as he hops along 
with his braces.) He seemed to like 
having a nickname like the others 


Do you wonder, Miss Winters 
why you and your sixth grade were 
selected for Susan and Terry? I ‘can 
probably come pretty close to the 
answer. You have a good back 
ground in child growth and de 
velopment. You face up to indi 
vidual differences and do something 
about them. You establish rapport 
with children. You help them t 
want to improve. You encourag¢ 
wholesome attitudes. 

You utilize all sensory avenues of 
approach to learning, which is ¢ 
sential for these children and im 
portant for all children. And yow 
provide a favorable climate fe 
learning and opportunities for sat 
isfactory personal and social adjus 
ment. 

Your administrators have paved 
the way, I am told, by reducing 
your classroom load, and have ap 
proved thé construction of a ramp 
from the patio to your door, so th 
your two new students can make 
good entrance under their ow! 
power—Susan propelling her wheel 
chair and Terry managing hi 
braces. 

What are the assets these youn 
people will bring with them? You 
discover them. Perhaps the mo 
important one is that they wil 
bring right into your sixth grade 
the opportunity for a special ¢€ 
periment in human relations t 
will be valuable for both you a 
your class. 

Sincerely, 


Cogn F 
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Agnes M. F 
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I THE well run school of 1957, 
teachers have a hand in much of 
what has always been thought 
of as “administration.” The two 
simple but important results of 
this: Teachers are happier; schools 
are managed better. 

It has become common practice 
to get the opinions of as many 
teachers as possible, for example, 


before new schools are set up ° 


with chairs, desks, lab equipment, 
stoves, refrigerators, or washing 
machines. On almost any Saturday, 
one can probably find a school- 
house in this country where ven- 
dors have brought in their products 
and set up model classrooms so that 
teachers can see them, test them, 
and then vote their preference. 

With modern teaching demand- 
ing more professional tools, prod- 
uct selection is becoming a preroga- 
tive of classroom teachers. 


But what exactly is or should be 
the teacher’s place in purchasing? 
Unless the details of teacher par- 
ticipation are carefully thought 
thru, teachers’ time may be un- 
necessarily pre-empted, or efficiency 
of business management may be 
sacrificed. 

School purchasing can be thought 
of as a 10-step cycle: product selec- 
tion, standardization, requisition, 
specification, bid or quotation, fol- 
low-up, purchase order, receipt of 
goods, invoice, and quality control 
or testing. [See diagram on page 
542.] 

Teachers can play the lead role 
in four of these steps, which are 
discussed below. 


Product Selection 

In all purchasing, one of the 
first jobs is to determine the kind, 
quality, and quantity of the items 
required. These materials, includ- 
ing supplies, equipment, and text- 
books, will depend largely on local 
school needs. 

Teachers must rely upon the 
purchasing department for help in 
securing information concerning 
improvements in materials, devel- 
opment of new products, perform- 
ance testing, and market trends. 
This department’s contact with 





Dr. Crum is manager of Curriculum 
Research and _ Services, Englewood 
(Colorado) public schools. 
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salesmen renders its services and 
opinions helpful to teacher com- 
mittees. 

However, the purchasing depart- 
ment must look to teachers, as well 
as to supervisors and administra- 
tors, for professional knowledge on 
instructional use. 

Most teachers of specialized areas 
become familiar with new prod- 
ucts, brand names, or manufac- 
turers’ names thru advertisements 
in professional magazines and dis- 
plays at professional meetings. 
They are better qualified than any- 
one else to select items in their 
particular field. 

Certainly the involvement of 
teachers in the clerical or routine 
purchasing procedures is a misuse 
of their time. But teacher partic- 
ipation in problems that are pro- 
fessional in nature and those that 
are closely related to the instruc- 
tional program is justified, if not 
essential. 


Standardization 


Not only should teachers be in- 
volved in the selection of items to 
be purchased; they should also be 
involved in the standardization of 
items and in testing and reporting 
regarding their use. 

In any school system, there is the 
problem of overlapping of items of 
a similar type. Some teachers, par- 
ticularly those new to the district, 
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may demand something closely re- 
sembling items already in use. In 
order to economize by reducing 
such overlapping, standards should 
be established for as many items as 
possible while still allowing for 
flexibility and individual adapta- 
tion. 

Standardization of quality, size, 
color, and packaging unit has 
many advantages. It results in sim- 
plifying the ordering process; sav- 
ing money thru quantity buying; 
reducing inventory; and facilitat- 
ing supply management with re- 
gard to the receipt, storage, distri- 
bution, and inspection of supplies. 

Teacher committees should de- 
termine the standards for class- 
room materials, supplies, and text- 
books, since these standards are of 
a professional nature and require 
specialized knowledge and study. 
Teachers can also help select fur- 
niture and basic equipment. 

After selecting items to be 
bought, the purchasing agent has 
to know the minimum character- 
istics essential to the items’ effec- 
tive use in the instructional pro- 
gram. Teachers, while using pro- 
ducts in the classroom, observe 
their strengths and weaknesses. 
They know the characteristics de- 
sired, and by working together they 
can agree on standards that may be 
used to write specifications. 

Getting several coaches to agree 
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on one brand of footballs is no 
easy chore. Yet in Jefferson County 
public schools, Colorado, the ath- 
letic directors, coaches, and other 
physical-education personnel, work- 
ing with members of the pur- 
chasing department, studied the 
characteristics of much athletic 
equipment and determined the 
minimum characteristics desired 
in certain items, including foot- 
balls. 

By doing so, they were able to 
standardize many of the items and 
save money thru quantity buying. 
Another major benefit that resulted 
was the upgrading of quality of 
some items bought by smaller 
schools. 

Jefferson County has also used 
committees to standardize and se- 
lect supplies or equipment in art, 
science, and music. In addition, 


teacher committees have selected 
equipment for new buildings. 


Requisition 

Teachers cannot expect to re- 
ceive the materials they request 
unless they furnish adequate in- 
formation about what they need. 
One way to accomplish this is thru 
requisitioning procedures that are 
clear in description, uncompli- 
cated in procedure, and complete 
in details. 

In some schools, many classroom 


supplies have never been purchased 
because it was too difficult or too 
much trouble to put thru a requisi- 
tion. This problem seems to be un- 
usually acute in fast-growing school 
districts. 

The development of requisition 
forms and procedures is a joint 
responsibility between teachers 
and the business-management of- 
fice. Teachers who want to send in 
little random scraps of paper with 
a list of what they want should 
realize the necessity for uniformity, 
precise information, and _ business- 
like procedure. On the other hand, 
administrators should call for quad- 
ruplicate forms only if they are 
honestly needed. 

Effective communication should 
be established between the instruc- 
tional staff and the purchasing de- 
partment. In one sense, this is the 
sum total of the requisition process. 

What information should appear 
on requisition forms or how those 
forms should be processed are mat- 
ters to be decided—and constantly 
revised—on the basis of experience 
in use. 

Many school systems have estab- 
lished continuing committees com- 
posed of teachers and other inter- 
ested persons who meet with the 
purchasing agent and pool their 
information and experience in se- 
lecting items. 


Quality Control 


Even if other steps in the pur- 
chasing cycle’ could perhaps be 
handled without teachers, the mat- 
ter of quality control is strictly 
their province. How well products 
work out in actual practice is some- 
thing best known by the teacher. 
Tests, evaluations, descriptions of 
use and effectiveness—these and 
other means of product appraisal 
need to be set up and used so that 
teacher judgment may be relayed 
to purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, or business managers. 

Even in quality testing there's 
a tie-in between “business” and 
“instruction.” The best defense 
for purchasing agents against the 
onslaughts of super salesmen comes 


from the testimony of teachers who 


have used the products. In one 
sense, this evaluation brings the 
purchasing cycle back to product 
selection, for past experience is an 
excellent basis for making future 
purchasing choices. 


No purcHAsinc department can 
buy effectively without having an 
intimate knowledge of the purpose 
the item is to serve, and by whom 
and how it is to be used. 

Mistakes in purchasing are prob- 
ably inevitable. An inferior prod: 
uct just will get by, and the best 
product will occasionally be over- 
looked. A systematic method can 
be set up to check with teachers 
on quality, durability, and ap 
propriateness. Some larger school 
districts have set up testing lab 
oratories where products of com 
peting firms are examined under 
identical circumstances of use. This 
research approach is gaining favor. 

A school board can help in the 
purchasing picture by approving 
liberal buying of items which cre 
ate better instructional envirom 
ment. There’s a role, too, for super 
intendents and business managers 
with skill in techniques of wisé, 
prudent administration. 

But when it comes to selection 
and appraisal of products for clas¥ 
room use, it’s the American teaclt 
er—wanting the best possible equip 
ment for his pupils and unwilling 
to settle for inferior products—w 
plays a vital role in the purchasing 


process. + # 
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WHAT PRICK COLLEGE? 


Costs vary widely, survey shows. 


ow much does it cost to go to 
H college? This is a practical 
question to which millions of high- 
school students and their parents 
want more than an academic an- 
swer. 

The Office of Education has esti- 
mated the current annual educa- 
tional expenses of unmarried, full- 
time undergraduate students as ap- 
proximately $1,493 and $2,047 re- 
spectively for public- and private- 
college students. These averages 
were arrived at by taking the 1952- 
53 figures (the latest available) and 
adding $200 to each to cover the 
increase in tuition and living costs 


between 1952 and 1957. 


How much it costs to attend col- 
lege depends on many variable fac- 
tors, such as what region of the 
country the college is located in. 
(Students attending New England 
colleges had the highest expendi- 
tures, followed in descending order 
by the North Central, Western, and 
Southern regions.) 

College expenses are usually 
grouped under two headings—edu- 
cational costs and living costs. At 
public colleges, where average tui- 
tion and fees were low ($225), 
educational costs are one-sixth and 
living costs five-sixths of total col- 
lege costs. At private colleges, where 
tuition and fees averaged $550, the 
corresponding division is one-third 
and two-thirds. 

The range of average student 
budgets among the 110 participat- 
ing colleges was from $676-to $3,101 
per year. The gamut of individual 
student spending ranged from a 
Spartan $200 to a luxurious $5,500. 

The mean total and mean cur- 
Tent expenditures of students re- 
sponding from private institutions 
were highest in junior colleges, low- 
est in four-year liberal-arts colleges, 
with private universities in be- 
tween. Comparable figures from 
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public colleges show technological 
colleges highest, junior colleges 
lowest, and public universities in 
between. 

What students spend in college 
is largely governed by the mores 
and economics of their home com- 
munity plus the campus traditions 
and usages of the college attended. 
A student feels distinct pressure to 
observe campus financial folkways 
if he wishes to be accepted by his 
close associates. 

A luxury budget at the college 
where the average budget was $676 
might be considered an economy 
budget at the institution where 
the average budget was $3,101. In 
choosing a college, this should be 
kept in mind by students who par- 
ticularly dislike being low man on 
the economic totem pole. 

In the economy budget, refresh- 
ments, clothing, and entertainment 
have a. small place. Commuting 
students walk, bicycle, or use a com- 
mon carrier, and bring their lunch 
from home. Those who live on 
campus rent the least expensive 
rooms, and eat moderately of the 
least expensive foods. 

Often, they avoid programs and 
courses requiring special equip- 
ment or special fees. They are 
prone to depend on the library for 
most textbooks and those they buy 
are second- or third-hand. 

In contrast, cars, cameras, and hi- 
fi and TV sets are normal purchases 
for those on luxury budgets. 


As micut be expected, the lowest 
current expenditure per student 
was made by those who lived at 
home and attended a public col- 
lege. Living in a dormitory at a 
public college ranked next in econ- 
omy. The highest expenditures 
were made by those who lived in a 
club, fraternity, or sorority house at 
a private college. 

Men and women college students 


The facts and figures in this article are 
from a new Office of Education bulletin 
(No. 9, 1957) entitled Costs of Attending 
College: A Study of Student Expenditures 
and Sources of Income. 


The figures were compiled by the Office 
from replies to a questionnaire sent to 
15,316 students from 110 colleges located 
in 41 states and the District of Columbia. 
The bulletin points out that since the 
colleges selected were somewhat over- 
weighted in favor of less expensive insti- 
tutions, the average costs listed are prob- 
ably about $85 less than they would have 
been if a sampling of the nation’s 1,886 
colleges could been secured. 

Prepared by Ernest V. Hollis and his as- 
sociates, College and University Adminis- 
tration Branch, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, the bulletin should be valuable 
for counselors and for teachers who deal 
with potentially college-bound students. 
It may be obtained for 45¢ from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


have different spending patterns 
that vary with the family income. 
While the tuition and fees of 
women from low-income families 
were lower than those of men, the 
lines crossed as families reached a 
yearly income of $8,000. 

Men students had budgets aver- 
aging approximately $1,550; wom- 
en students, budgets of about 
$1,325. Women earned less and bor- 
rowed less than men in getting 
funds for college. Men from fam- 
ilies of all income levels spent more 
than women for recreation. Wom- 
en, regardless of family economic 
background, spent distinctly more 
for clothing than men. College 
expenses increased slightly from 
freshman to junior year, and de- 
creased fractionally from junior to 
senior year. 


It can be seen that costs of higher 
education vary widely. In discuss- 
ing college possibilities with stu- 
dents, teachers and counselors will 
do well to remind them that cost 
should not be the sole criterion 
in choosing a college. # # 
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Children’s Books of 1956-57 


Tus list was compiled for the joint 
committee of the NEA and the American 
Library Association by staff members of 
the Boston Public Library under the 
supervision of Elizabeth M. Gordon, dep- 
uty supervisor in charge of work with 
children. 


Picture-Story Books 

Anatole, Eve Titus; illus. by Paul Gal- 
done. An ingenious French mouse finds 
a respectable career as a_ cheese-taster. 
1956. 32p. Gr. 1-3. Whittlesey. $2.50. 

The Cat in the Hat, Theodor Seuss 
Geisel. “Dr. Seuss” provides rhyming fun 
for beginning and remedial reading. 1957. 
6lp. Gr. 1. Random. $2. 

Cheerful, Palmer Brown. [Illustrated 
story of a church mouse whose longing 
to live in the country is fulfilled in an un- 
usual way. 1957. 58p. Gr. 1-3. Harper. 
$2. 

Kevin, Mary Chalmers. Detailed draw- 
ings portray the adventures of Kevin Rab- 
bit in the city and in his beloved woods. 
1957. 32p. Gr. K-2. Harper. $2. 

Little Bear, Else Holmelund Minarik; 
illus. by Maurice Sendak. A story of Little 
Bear's four play adventures. 1957. 64p. 
Gr. K-2. Harper. $2.50. 

The Little Elephant, Arthur Gregor; 
illus. by Ylla. A story, with vivid photo- 
graphs, of a baby elephant who gets to 
be leader of a festival parade in India. 
1956. 32p. Gr. K-2. Harper. $3.25. 

Madeline and the Bad Hat, Ludwig 
Bemelmans. New adventure with Made- 
line and her Parisian schoolmates who 
turn a “bad hat” of a little boy into a 
“good hat.” 1957. 54p. Gr. K-3. Viking. 
$3.50. 

The March Wind, Inez Rice; illus. by 
Vladimir Bobri. A fantasy with full-color 
drawings of a little boy involved with a 
runaway hat and the March wind. 1957. 
30p. Gr. K-2. Lothrop. $2.75. 

The Mellops Go Flying, Tomi Ungerer. 
Members of a family of French pigs take 
to the air in a plane they have built. 1957. 
32p. Gr. K-3. Harper. $2.50. 

Sparkle and Spin: A Book about Words, 
Ann and Paul Rand. Imaginatively illus- 
trated text interprets the importance and 
fun of words. 1957. 32p. Gr. K-3. Har- 
court. $2.95. 

What Do You Want To Be? Francoise 
Seignobosc. Picture-book entertainment 
introducing such colorful careers as shop- 
keeping, jungle exploring, and animal 
training. 1957. 29p. Gr. K-l. Scribner. 
$2.75. 


Folklore and Fantasy 
Elephants of Sargabal, René Guillot. 
A fabulous tale of legend and _ reality 
about children and wild elephants in 
India. 1957. 170p. Gr. 5-up. Criterion. 
$3.25. 
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Fairwater, Alastair Reid; illus. by Wal- 
ter Lorraine. Romantic fairy tale about 
a princess created by magic. 1957. 47p. Gr. 
3-6. Houghton. $3.25. 

The Flying Carpet. Retold and illus. 
by Marcia Brown. Picture-story version 
of the old Arabian Nights tale. 1956. 48p. 
Gr. 2-4. Scribner. $3. 

The Hat-Shaking Dance and Other 
Tales from the Gold Coast, Harold Cour- 
lander and Albert Kofi Prempeh; illus. by 
Enrico Arno. African “how” stories, tall 
tales, and riddle stories, with humor 
akin to that in the Brer Rabbit folklore. 
1957. 115p. Gr. 4-6. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Last Battle, C. S. Lewis; illus. by 
Pauline Baynes. ‘The seventh and last 
book of chronicles about Narnia, in 
which Aslan decrees the end of that myth- 
ical land. 1956. 174p. Gr. 5-6. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

The Little Knight, Elizabeth Johnson; 
illus. by Ronni Solbert. Make-believe 
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about a princess who wanted to be a 
knight. 1957. 56p. Gr. 3-5. Little. $2.75. 
Magic by the Lake, Edward Eager; 
illus. by N. M. Bodecker. The children 
of Half Magic reappear in adventures 
that again bring magic into real life. 
1957. 183p. Gr. 4-6. Harcourt. $2.95. 
The Priceless Cats and Other Italian 
Folk Stories, compiled by M. A. Jagen- 
dorf; illus. by Gioia Fiamenghi. Short 
Italian folk tales, with gay drawings. 
1956. 158p. Gr. .4-6. Vanguard. $3. 


Stories 


And the Waters Prevailed, D. Moreau 
Barringer. Dramatic Stone Age _ story 
about young Andor’s prediction that a 
flood would fill the plain between Europe 
and Africa. 1956. 188p. Gr. 8-up. Dutton. 
$3. 

Because of Madeline, Mary Stolz. The 
account of a year in a private school 
made memorable by the presence of a 
nonconforming scholarship student. 1957. 
20I1p. Gr. 9-12. Harper. $2.75. 

Blue Mystery, Margot Benary-Isbert; 
illus. by Enrico Arno. Modern mystery 
set in Germany where Annegret and her 
friends help recover a rare gloxinia. 1957. 
190p. Gr. 5-7. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Castle on the Border, Margot Benary- 
Isbert. A deeper-than-usual story of young 
people in postwar Germany who form a 


little-theatre company. 
8-up. Harcourt. $3. 

Confetti for Cortorelli, David Fletcher; 
illus. by George Thompson. Excellent for 
reading aloud. Follows the orphan boy 
Anthony in his unusual efforts to get a 
costume for a Sicilian carnival. 1957, 
146p. Gr. 5-6. Pantheon. $2.75. 

Dipper of Copper Creek, John and Jean 
George. A young bird-watcher summering 
in a Colorado ghost town discovers a 
water ouzel and other wild life. Good 
read-aloud’ material, well illustrated, 
1956. 183p. Gr. 5-8. Dutton. $3.50. 

Elephant Bridge, Jeffrey Potter; illus, 
by Roberta Moynihan. Half-realistic, 
half-legendary tale of a Burmese boy and 
an elephant herd that adopted him. 1957, 
94p. Gr. 5-7. Viking. $2.50. 

Fifteen, Beverly Cleary. Teen-age girls’ 
story made refreshing by the humor and 
reality of its boy-meets-girl situations, 
1956. 254p. Gr. 7-10. Morrow. $2.75. 

Frozen Fire, Armstrong Sperry. Archae- 
ological treasures and river diamonds are 
the goals of two young Americans who 
paddle into remote Amazon jungles. 1956, 
192p. Gr. 7-9. Doubleday. $2.75. 

The Gentle Falcon, Hilda Lewis. An 
enthralling re-creation of medieval Eng. 
land, coupling the story of Richard Ils 
child queen, Isabella, with the romance 
of her lady companion. 1957. 256p. Gr 
8-up. Criterion. $3.50. 

Gone-away Lake, Elizabeth Enright; 
illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. Summer fua 
when boy and girl cousins make jolly dis 
coveries around a lake. Very well written. 
1957. 192p. Gr. 5-7. Harcourt. $3. 

Gunilla, Albert Viksten. An unusual 
year on Spitzbergen with a lone trapper, 
his dog, and an adopted polar bear. 1957. 
160p. Gr. 7-up. Nelson. $2.75. 

The Honest Dollar, Dorothy Simpson. 
Realistic Maine island story about Janie 
and her yearning to go to school on the 
mainland. 1957. 191p. Gr. 5-7. Lippin 
cott. $2.75. 

The Horsecatcher, Mari Sandoz. A 
Cheyenne Indian boy of the early Wet 
determines to become a horsecatcher fo 
his people instead of a warrior. 195) 
192p. Gr. 7-10. Westminster. $2.75. 

The House of Sixty Fathers, Meind 
De Jong; illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
war-torn China, Tien Pao makes a d 
ger-filled journey with his pet pig 
safety among American aviators. Pow 
ful writing. 1956. 189p. Gr. 5-8. Harpet 
$2.50. 

Kevin O’Connor and the Light Briga 
Leonard Wibberley. A blend of mystery 
legend, and historical action about 
Irish lad who found himself fighting i 
the Crimea under his hated ex-landlo 
1957. 186p? Gr. 7-10. Ariel. $2.75. 

The Lone Hunt, William O. Ste 
illus. by Paul Galdone. Colorful story 
Tennessee in 1810 when young Ya 
tracked and killed the last buffalo. 19% 
176p. Gr. 4-7. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Miracles on Maple Hill, Virginia So 
renson; illus. by Beth and Joe Kr 
Story of a little girl’s delight in disce 
ering nature and a new life in the sugal 
maple country of northwest Pennsylvanii 
1956. 180p. Gr. 5-6. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Old Yeller, Fred Gipson. About a 


1956. 277p. Gr, 
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and an ugly but courageous mongrel dur- 








cher; @ ing a Texas frontier summer. Contains 
t for MH ome of the emotional quality of The 
boy @ yearling. 1956. 158p. Gr. 7-12. Harper. 
ret aM 82.75. 





The Shield Ring, Rosemary Sutcliff. 
Medieval fiction about the last Norse 







Jean @ stronghold in Norman Britain where a 
ering @ boy and a girl participate in exciting con- 





flicts. 1957. 215p. Gr. 7-up. Oxford. $3. 

Stars of Fortune, Cynthia Harnett. 16th- 
century fiction centered at the Washing- 
ton ancestral home in England, with a 





























illus. § mystery plot and vivid period details. 
listic, § 1956. 256p. Gr. 6-8. Putnam. $3. 
y and To Beat a Tiger, Elizabeth Foreman 
1957. B Lewis. The problems of a gang of home- 
less boys in occupied China. 1956. 215p. 
girls @ Gr. 8-up. Winston. $2.95. 
r and Toto’s Triumph, Claire Huchet Bishop; 
tions, # illus. by Claude Ponsot. Realistic picture 
). of the housing shortage in post-war Paris 
rchae- # and the efforts of 10-year-old Nicholas to 
is are prevent his family’s eviction. 1957. 127p. 
; Who Gr. 5-7. Viking. $2.50. 
1956. The Valiant Sailor, C. Fox Smith. A 
§ swashbuckling sea yarn of mutiny, piracy, 
s. An and imprisonment—for Treasure Island 
Eng-@ readers. 1957. 186p. Gr. 6-8. Criterion. $3. 
d Its 
mance Biography 
p» GE Ferdinand Magellan, Ronald Welch; 
; illus. by William Stobbs. Of the great 
wright navigator who commanded the first voy- 
“- i? age around the world. Colorful illustra- 
ly diet tions. 1956. 178p. Gr. 5-8. Criterion. $3. 
ritten, 











John Muir: Father of Our National 
Parks, Charles Norman. Lively account of 
the explorer-naturalist. 1957. 191p. Gr. 
7-10. Messner. $2.95. 

Joseph Pulitzer: Front Page Pioneer, 
Iris Noble. Of the Hungarian immigrant 
who rose thru the ranks of journalism 
to establish new principles for reporting 
and win fame as a publisher. 1957. 191p. 
Gr. 7-10. Messner. $2.95. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, Clara Ingram Jud- 
son. A well-rounded view of the lawyer 
son of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” 1956. 192p. Gr. 6-8. Follett. $3.50. 

Mozart, Manual Komroff. Sympathetic 
presentation of this creative genius, with 
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on Ba view also of his musical period. 1956. 
la a l7lp. Gr. 7-up. Knopf. $3. 

a Paderewski, Charlotte Kellogg. The 
~~ musician-statesman’s indomitable spirit in 
Hare efforts to free his native Poland is em- 

: phasized in this unusual biography. 1956. 
rive 224p. Gr. 8-up. Viking. $3.50. 

8 Juan Ponce de Leon, Nina Brown 
nystety@ Baker. An easily read, attractive account 
Out 2B of the Spanish soldier-explorer, giving a 
ee, dear picture of early Spanish-Indian re- 
NEST \ationships in the Caribbean. 1957. 145p. 

Steele Gr. 4-6. Knopf. $2.50. 

Ride on the Wind, Alice Dalgliesh; il- 
aa lus. by Georges Schreiber. The Lindbergh 
& b sm tory skilfully and briefly retold. 1956. 

: 32p. Gr. 3-6. Scribner. $2.75. ~ 
ria Si Tom Paine: Freedom’s Apostle, Leo 

Kr Gurko. Substantial, well-rounded picture 
‘died of the successful pamphleteer whose writ- 
° sul ing helped kindle the American Revolu- 
ylva tion. 1957. 213p. Gr. 8-up. Crowell. $2.75. 
.95. BNonfiction for Special Interests 
cae Clay, Wood, and Wire, Harvey Weiss. 
a An inviting craft book outlining tested 
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methods for making sculptured heads, 
small figures, masks, and mobiles. 1956. 
48p. Gr. 5-up. Scott. $3.50. 

Insect Engineers; the Story of Ants, 
Ruth Bartlett. Fascinating nature study, 
with instruction in text and diagrams for 
young collectors and observers. 1957. 128p. 
Gr. 4-7. Morrow. $2.75. 

An Adventure in Geometry, Anthony 
Ravielli. Striking montage drawings por- 
tray the esthetic and scientific importance 
of geometric forms in the natural world. 
Valuable both as an introduction to ge- 
ometry and as art appreciation. 1957. 
118p. Gr. 7-up. Viking. $3. 

A Cat Came Fiddling and Other 
Rhymes of Childhood set to music by 
Paul Kapp; illus. by Irene Haas. Gay old 
nonsense verses and nursery rhymes set 
to catchy new tunes. 1956. 80p. Gr. K-2. 
Harcourt. $3. 

Pagoo, Holling C. Holling; illus. by 
the author and Lucille W. Holling. The 
colorfully illustrated story of a hermit 
crab’s search for an abandoned shell home 
in a crowded tide pool and his narrow 
escapes from predatory marine life. 1957. 
88p. Gr. 5-6. Houghton. $3.75. 

The Rainbow Book of Nature, Donald 
Culross Peattie; illus. by Rudolph Freund. 
A naturalist writes informally of birds, 
animals, insects, plants, marine life, and 
other outdoor subjects. 1957. 319p. Gr. 
5-9. World. $4.95. 

Men of Medicine, Katherine Shippen; 
illus. by Anthony Ravielli. History of 
medical discoveries—stimulating for career 
interest, and of broad social significance. 
1957. 220p. Gr. 7-9. Viking. $3.50. 

The Stars by Clock and Fist, Henry M. 
Neely. A well-known lecturer at the Hay- 
den Planetarium describes his unique and 
easy method of locating heavenly bodies. 
1956. 192p. Gr. 7-up. Viking. $4. 

Stories from Shakespeare, Marchette 
Chute. Introduction to the 36 First Folio 
plays, outlining plots and backgrounds 
and highlighting significant and special 
qualities of the dramas. 1956. 35lp. Gr. 
7-12. World. $3.75. 

The Story of the “Old Colony” of New 
Plymouth, Samuel Eliot Morison. Scholar- 
ly yet lively treatment of the voyage of 
the Mayflower and life in the Plymouth 
Colony up to 1692. 1956. 296p. Gr. 8-up. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

This Way, Delight edited by Herbert 
Read; illus. by Juliet Kepes. A_ poet- 
critic’s anthology of verse from Shakes- 
peare to Dylan Thomas, with a perceptive 
essay on the meaning of poetry. 1956. 
155p. Gr. 5-9. Pantheon. $3.50. 

Treasures To See: a Museum Picture- 
Book, Leonard Weisgard. Stimulating sug- 
gestions for young museum-goers, in a 
survey of treasures to be found in a 
fine-arts museum. 1956. 32p. Gr. 3-5. Hare 
court. $3. 

The Walt Disney Story of Our Friend 
the Atom, Heinz Haber; illus. by Walt 
Disney staff artists. An imaginative trac- 
ing of the growth of the idea of the atom 
from the time of Thales to the present. 
1956. 165p. Gr. 7-9. Simon. $4.95. 

The Wonderful World of Archaeology, 
Ronald Jessup. Richly illustrated survey 
of the history of archaeological discovery. 
1956. 71p. Gr. 5-9. Garden City. $2.95. 











Literature 


Tue following audio-visual materials 
were selected by Carolyn Guss of the 
Indiana University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Bloomington, as appropriate for 
use by classes studying literature. The 
producer-distributors, indicated by the 
numbers in parentheses, will gladly 
provide additional information on 
these and similar materials. 

Literature Appreciation: How To 
Read Poetry. Motion picture. 10 min. 
sd. b&w or color. Designed to help 
students increase their pleasure in 
reading poetry. Gr. 7-12, college. (3) 

American Literature: The South. 
Filmstrip. color. The development of 
literature from and about the South. 
Gr. 4-12, college, adult. (5) 

Evangeline. Filmstrip. color. Based 
on the tragic poem by Longfellow. 
Gr. 4-12. (4) 

Tragedy of John Milton. Motion 
picture. 25 min. bkw. The program 
shows the events of the year when 
John Milton was driven into hiding 
and his works were destroyed because 
of his beliefs. Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 
(9) 

Macbeth. Motion picture. 85 min. 
sd. b&w. An Orson Welles production 
of an adaptation of Shakespeare’s play. 
Gr. 7-12, college. (1) 

Stories in the Wind. Recording. 13 
programs. Series of dramas featuring 
fanciful characters and settings. Gr. 1- 
6. (7) 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Recording. 
33-1/3 rpm. Dramatizes Lincoln’s fail- 
ures and successes from storekeeper to 
President. Gr. 7-12. (8) 

Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput. Film- 
strip. color. Based on the story of Gul- 
liver’s travels. Gr. 4-12. (6) 

Stratford Adventure. Motion pic- 
ture. 40 min. sd: b&w or color. A Ca- 
nadian town and its Shakespearean 
theater. Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (2) 


Producers or distributors: (1) Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(2) Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th 
St., New York 16. (3) Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Bldg., Chicago 1. (4) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (5) Museum Exten- 
sion Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
(6) Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
(7) Tapes for Teaching, National Reposi- 
tory, Audio-Visual Center, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. (8) United States 
Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, New York 6. 
(9) Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17. 
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State School Legislation in 1957 


tucky, Mississippi, and Virginia 

met in regular or special session, 
or both, between January and August 
1957. Several states held brief special 
sessions, and several recessed their regu- 
lar sessions without having completed 
action on school legislation. 

The following are summaries of 1957 
school legislation considered most im- 
portant for the public schools and the 
teaching profession. Detailed informa- 
tion was not received from Alabama, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Louisiana, and Nebras- 
ka. The summaries, except that of New 
York, have been verified by state edu- 
cation associations. 

Arizona — Rural-library extension 
services received $31,788. Junior col- 
legés received an increase to $150,000 
in the flat grant. There is an $11-mil- 
lion appropriation for several pur- 
poses, including building expansion 
for the two state colleges and the uni- 
versity. Investment procedures of the 
retirement system were liberalized, and 
death benefits were established. Maxi- 
mum prior-service pension benefits 
were increased from $95 to $125. Vest- 
ed rights in employer’s contributions 
for teachers who retired prior to 1955 
may be established in five instead of 10 
years. Deaf and blind children may 
attend the public schools. 

Arkansas—State aid to elementary 
and secondary schools was increased 
$14.3 million, and to higher education 
$4.5 million. Appropriations for pupil 
transportation were increased 10%, 
and for free textbooks, 50%. A mini- 
mum-salary law was enacted, providing 
for $2,700 for the bachelor’s degree and 
$3,000 for the master’s. Teachers’ sal- 
aries were increased an average of $800 
from state sources, and state-depart- 
ment staff salaries were increased 15%. 


: LL state legislatures except Ken- 


Miss Ware is a research assistant with 
the NEA Research Division. 


MARTHA L. WARE 


The retirement law was amended to 
provide survivors’ benefits and to raise 
the upper and lower limits of retire- 
ment benefits. 

California—State support for the bi- 
ennium was increased $77 million. A 
minimum. salary of $4,200 was estab- 
lished for teachers having full creden- 
tials, and academic employees of state 
colleges received salary increases of 
about 8%. The salaries of county su- 
perintendents are to be classified and 
fixed according to ADA. State aid for 
driver education was increased. The 
sabbatical-leave law was amended to 
provide that absence on leave shall not 
constitute a break in service in deter- 
mining eligibility for sabbatical leave. 

Colorado — A foundation program 
was established which raises the county 
mill levy to 12 mills and abolishes the 
district qualifying levy; increases class- 
room unit values from $2,700 to $4,500 
for teachers with nongraduate certifi- 
cates and from $3,000 to $5,200 for 
teachers with graduate certificates; re- 
quires participating districts to pay 
teachers’ salaries at least 65% of the 
classroom-unit value; and sets up a 
new formula for calculating classroom 
units. 

The general legislative appropria- 
tion was increased about $5 million; 
appropriations for higher education 
were increased about 34%, mostly for 
staff salaries. The foundation-program 
act increased the grant to junior col- 
leges from $900 to $1,050 for each seven 
students. State support for transporta- 
tion was incorporated in the founda- 
tion program and was increased about 
75%. A bus-stop law was enacted. 

The retirement law was amended to 


READ IT NOW IN THE NEW, EXCITING 


provide for a deferred annuity at age 
65, without further payments, to allow 
widows to collect a lump-sum payment 
rather than a retirement annuity, to 
increase the annuity ceiling from $200 
to $300 before age 65, to provide for 
survivors’ benefits, and to increase the 
contribution rate from 5% to 6%. A 
sound district reorganization law was 
enacted. 

Connecticut—A new. state-aid for- 
mula- provides an increase of $21 per 
pupil, plus $9.50 per pupil for the in- 
crease in’ ADM since «1947..Grants for 
buildings were increased to $500 per 
elementary- and $700 per secondary- 
school pupil, or one-half of cost. Bond 
issues of $5.4 million for vocational 
school buildings, $6.55 million for 
teachers college buildings, and $1 mil- 


lion for teachers college dormitories 


were authorized. An appropriation of 
$25,000 to provide $300 per pupil per 
school without a library was made for 
the purchase of library books. 

Survivorship benefits will be added 
to the teachers’ retirement system, sub- 
ject to approval by a majority of the 
active members at a referendum in 
November 1957. Retirement allowances 
of teachers retired before October 1, 
1943, were raised to $50 per month for 
24 months beginning July 1, 1957, and 
of those teachers retired after October 
1, 1943, to $100 per month for 24 
months beginning July 1, 1957. 

Disability retirement is provided up 
to age 65, and retired teachers may 
earn a maximum of $1,200 per year as 
substitutes in the public schools with- 
out losing retirement benefits. Prior 
service credit is provided for those who 
join the system after July 8, 1957. All 
children up to the age of 18 are to be 
enumerated, and local boards of edu 
cation are permitted to expel incorrigi- 
bles. Reimbursement for transporta 
tion of pupils to nonpublic schools is 
permitted. 

Delaware—Funds were appropriated 
for scholarships for prospective teach- 
ers and for aid to needy Delaware stu- 
dents. The beginning salary for teach 
ers with bachelor’s degrees was in- 
creased from $3,200 to $3,600. A new 
separate salary bill for senior school sec- 
retaries and custodians was passed, as 
was a bill which provides for state-sup- 
ported sdlaries for cafeteria managers. 
Provisions. for survivors’ benefits were 
enacted. Retired school employees may 
work for the school system 60 days 4 
year without losing retirement benefits. 
Retired school employees were given 
$50 a month across-the-board increases. 
Provision was made for maternity 
leave; and 120 days of sick leave may 
now be accumulated. 
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Taea BOLD JOURNEY” 


around the world 


Plus 30 Other Trips to South America, Hawaii, West Indies, 
Central America, Mexico, Alaska, and the Rocky Mountain States! 


Elementary and high school teachers all over America are eligible for the 
BOLD JOURNEY TEACHER AWARDS PROGRAM, sponsored by the 
Ralston Purina Company. These tours will be planned and arranged by 
the Division of Travel Service of the NEA. 


Educational tours — worth $25,000—will be awarded according to— 


1 How a teacher expresses a personal desire for increased educa- 
tional background through travel. 


How a teacher makes classroom use of BOLD JOURNEY, Ralston 
Purina's stimulating documentary television series, seen every week 
over ABC TV Network. (Nearly 20,000 teachers now use this program!) 


Entries will be judged by distinguished authorities on education and’ 
world affairs, under the direction of an Advisory Council which includes: 


J. Cloyd Miller, President, New Mexico Western College * Paul Kinsel, Director, NEA Division 
of Travel Service * James L. McCaskill, Administrative Director, National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations * Craig Minear, Executive Secretary, Colorado 
Education Association * Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 
Alvin Roberts, Director, Audio-Visual Department, Western Illinois University * Frank 
Schlagle, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas * Fred Hechinger, Past President, 
Education Writers Association * W. P. Hays, Advertising Director, Ralston Purina Company 


Enter now. Requests for entry forms must be received by Dec. 31, 1957. 


Florida—About $36 million was ap- 
propriated to take care of increased 
growth under existing provisions of the 
minimum foundation program. An ad- 
ditional $36 million was made avail- 
able for school purposes, and $23 mil- 
lion was made available to counties on 
a matching basis for school construc- 
tion. Increased financial support was 
achieved for higher education and for 
the state department of education. A 
minimum foundation program was es- 
tablished for junior colleges thru an 
appropriation of about $12 million. 
Survivors’ benefits were added to the 
retirement system, and disability pen- 
sions were increased to at least $75 per 
month. 

An increase of about $43 million was 
appropriated for teachers’ salaries; and 
minimum salaries for those on con- 
tinuing contract were set at $4,000, and 
at $5,000 for those on continuing con- 
tract with 10 years of continuous state 
service. Increases of state funds of $300 
across the board were provided for with 
an additional $300 for those on con- 
tinuing contract and a third $300 for 
those on continuing contract with 10 
years of service. Provisions for the es- 
tablishment of a third state university 
were made. Two days’ leave a year 
noncumulative is allowed for religious 
holidays. An educational television 
commission was established, and $600,- 
000 was appropriated for an educa- 
tional television network. 

Georgia—Limitations on local effort 
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Request entry forms and details on the program from: 
Bold Journey Teacher Awards Program 


ee Box 339, Radio City Station 
New York City 19, New York 


in the minimum foundation program 
were removed, resulting in an increase 
of $5.1 million in the funds. An in- 
crease of over $2.4 million was pro- 
vided for salary increases for instruc- 
tors in higher education and for ad- 
ditional instructors. The retirement 
law was amended to set up a reciprocal 
policy with other states, under certain 
conditions, to permit recovery of prior 
service and to recognize 10 years’ prior 
service from other states with certain 
limitations. A minimum-salary sched- 
ule for bus drivers was established. 
The compulsory-attendance law was 
amended to authorize the governor to 
suspend operation of the law under 
certain conditions. The state board of 
education provided $1.5 million to 
finance the sick-leave law passed at the 
1953 session of the state legislature. 
Idaho—A law was enacted to put the 
distribution of state-school funds on an 
assessment ratio basis. State aid was in- 
creased one-third, and appropriations 
to higher education were substantially 
increased. The minimum program law 
regarding salaries was revised to in- 
crease salary-schedule apportionments 
by an across-the-board $300, to increase 
the ADA allocation from $1.30 to $1.50, 
and to add a “hardship factor.” The 
funds provided increased minimum sal- 
aries by $300, and the total amount of 
state aid would permit an average in- 
crease of about $500. The 15% bond- 
ing limit was extended for two years, 
and the state board of education was 


authorized to accept federal aid if it is 
made available. 

A law was enacted for the consolida- 
tion of nonoperating districts. OASI 
was made completely supplementary to 
the present retirement system. After 
June of 1958, present retirement-sys- 
tem members may elect to cease mem- 
bership, and new teachers may become 
members only upon application. Com- 
pulsory-education laws were clarified. 
Responsibility for the education of 
mentally or physically handicapped 
children who are not institutionalized 
was placed on the school district. A 
distriet which employs a teacher for 
this purpose is granted a classroom 
unit independent of ADA calculations 
and may employ one such teacher for 
each 25 regularly employed teachers. 

Illinois—The state appropriated $10 
million as a revolving fund to start a 
program for providing classrooms in 
districts that are hardship cases. The 
University of Illinois received over 
$103 million from the general revenue 
and university income funds for opera- 
tions. From the general revenue and 
the Southern Illinois University in- 
come funds, that school received over 
$22.8 million. Over $25.6 million was 
appropriated for the general operation 
of teachers colleges (hereafter named 
universities), and the per-pupil grant 
for junior colleges was increased from 
$100 to $200. 

Districts may jointly sponsor junior 
colleges and special education. Much 
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improvement was made in the special- 
education laws, including an annual 
appropriation of $7.3 million for spe- 
cial-education reimbursement. Reim- 
bursement of $3,000 per professional 
working in the special-education field 
is to be provided by the state. A special 
tax rate of 2¢ without a referendum 
and 10¢ with one is provided for pupil 
transportation. A_ sparsity-factor for- 
mula was provided in the law for state 
aid to transportation. 

The higher minimums in the salary 
law are $3,200 or more without a 
bachelor’s degree; $3,400 with 120 or 
more hours and a bachelor’s degree; 
$3,600 with 150 or more hours and an 
M.A. The sick-leave law was amended 
to provide 10 days’ sick leave a year at 
full pay, cumulative to 30 days. Retire- 
ment contributions apply to salaries up 
to $8,000 instead of $6,000, and there 
is to be a proportionate increase in the 
allowance. Retired teachers are per- 
mitted to do substitute teaching up to 
60 days per year without loss of pen- 
sion. 

Indiana—The appropriations act 
provides over $188.7 million for distri- 
bution for the biennium. This includes 
over $163.9 million for tuition and 
equalization, $7 million for local prop- 
erty-tax relief, and $3 million for the 
educational-contingency fund for sup- 
plemental transportation, equalization, 
and tuition-support purposes in dis- 
tressed school corporations. The act 
also appropriates $4 million for the 
veterans memorial school-construction 
fund to be loaned to local-school cor- 
porations for .emergency school con- 
struction. The veterans memorial fund 
also received over $4.8 million from the 
transfer of funds appropriated from 
the World War II bonus fund on or 
before March 1, 1957, to be used for 
emergency school construction. 

The maximum interest rate on 
school-building holding corporation 
bonds was increased to 5%. Over $14.8 
million was appropriated for pupil 
transportation. An increase of $5 per 
month in the pensions of retired teach- 
ers, adjusted actuarially for more: or 
less than 30 years of service, was 
granted to those not receiving social- 
security benefits. Minor formula a- 
mendments were enacted for active 
teachers, providing increases for teach- 
ers with less than $3,000 retiring salary 
and for teachers with more than 40 
years of creditable service. The new 
rate of assessment of teachers is 3% of 
salary up to $7,200. A division of school 
traffic-safety education was _ created 
within the state department of educa- 
tion. The division of special education 
of the state board of education re- 
ceived an annual appropriation of 
$24,000. 

Iowa—Over $22.8 million was ap- 
propriated to finance the payment of 
present formulas for state aid to 
schools, and the appropriations to 
higher education were about the same 
as those provided by the previous leg- 
islature. Minimum benefits for teach- 
ers who retired prior to July 4, 1953, 
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with 25 or more years of service were 
increased to $75. Existing laws on dis- 
trict reorganization were clarified. One 
provision requires that all areas of the 
state are to be in.a high-school district 
by July 1, 1962, provided certain con- 
ditions have been met. 

Under another enactment, two or 
more county boards of education are 
permitted to employ one county super- 
intendent and other personnel to servé 
their respective counties. A minimum 
enrolment of 8 pupils in rural schools 
is required before a teacher may be em- 
ployed. Trafic laws governing school 
buses were made applicable to private 
as well as public schools. 

Kansas—Full appropriation for ele- 
mentary-school finance, $18 million, 
was obtained, but the high-school aid 
was kept at the present level of $6.5 
million, about $1.5 million less than 
needed to meet entitlements in full. 
Almost all local levy limits were in- 
creased. County high-school levy guar- 
antees were increased from $95-$200 to 
$120-S240. The nonhigh-school county 
levy was increased from 4 to 5 mills, 
not to exceed $125 per pupil. State fi- 
nance for the education of exceptional 
children was increased to $702,225. A 
separate county junior-college levy of 
1.5 mills is authorized upon an affirma- 
tive vote of the people. Tuition for 
junior-college students from adjoining 
or adjacent counties is provided from 
high-school levies of those counties. 

Funds sufficient to provide a 10% 
salary increase for the staff of the. state 
colleges and university were appro- 
priated. A mandatory 20% salary in- 
crease above salaries fixed by statute 
for county superintendents was pro- 
vided, and several special laws raised 
these salaries in specific counties. Re- 
tired teachers are permitted to teach 
as substitutes for a maximum of 60 
days per school year without loss of 
annuity. Common-school, rural high- 


school, and community high-school] 
districts are permitted to provide hous 
ing for teachers. Multiple listing and 
local adoption of textbooks was pro. 
vided. 

Maine—State aid will be increased 
14% by December 1957. The state 
foundation program varies from about 
$164 to $140 per elementary-school pu- 
pil and from $300 to $245 per second. 
ary-school pupil. A fund of $3.2 mil 
lion was provided out of surplus and 
the capital construction fund to pro 
vide five buildings at the four teache 
colleges. A minimum-salary law wag 
enacted, and for certified teachers wi 
less than 3 years’ preparation the sched: 
ule provides $2,200-$3,200; 3 yearg 
preparation, $2,600-$3,600; a bachelor’s 
degree, $3,000-S4,000; and a maste 
degree, $3,200-$4,200. Annual incre 
ments are $100, and no town is ré 
quired to increase salaries more thaq 
$300 per teacher per year. 

Appropriations for salaries and othe 
expenses at the University of Mai 
were increased to $5 million for t 
biennium. The retirement law w 
amended to increase survivors’ benefits 
and pensions of retired teachers we 
increased by $250 per year. Membe 
who began teaching before July fj 
1924, with 15 years of service will ré 
ceive pensions based on the same fo 
mula as if they had retired under t 
present system. Two or more town 
(whatever is necessary to make a high® 
school population of about 300 pupils)y] 
may form one administrative district 

A supplemental subsidy of 10% i 
the normal subsidy will be provided 
for administrative districts, and these 
districts will pay for the transportation 
for secondary- as well as elementary- 
school districts. Towns are required t6 
have a kindergarten or preprimary 
grade, and there must be one elemen 
tary-school teacher for each 30 pupils 

(Continued on page 550) i 


with you until after the finals ate over.” 
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oe Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


® BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


® BJ is written and designed 
for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

® BJ is continuously revised to 
supplement current teaching 
methods and textbooks. 


The Unique | READY REFERENCE INDEX | volume 


As easy to use as a dictionary... teaches children lifetime reference skills 


Britannica Junior’s one-volume Ready Reference 
Index, like the one-volume dictionary, is already 
familiar to girls and boys. It uses and reinforces 
dictionary skills with alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical markings and definitions. In one vol- 
ume your students find the subject .. . pronunci- 
ation . . . thumbnail definition and chief facts... 
main article reference ... related and cross refer- 
ences... locations of pictures, maps and charts. 
This trains children for later use of adult compre- 
hensive encyclopaedias with a one-volume index. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
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In its field, only Britannica Junior has a com- 
plete reference index in one volume. Even when 
some volumes of the set are in use, the entire in- 
dex is always available for the impatient, eager 
interest of growing young minds. By rewarding 
the reader with information even before the text 
volume is reached, Britannica Junior’s index en- 
courages frequent use. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 36-MC. 















Discover 


~ THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
TWA TRAVEL AND STUDY 
7 TOURS 1958 


No education is really complete without travel 
and study abroad! TWA offers over 80 fascinating 
tours covering major cultural centers . . . world- 
famous festivals. Courses at foremost universities 
around the world. Write today for this interesting, 
informative TWA booklet. Enjoy an unforgettable 
vacation or Sabbatical in foreign lands! 


FLY THE FINEST 
ei py TWA 


TRAUS WORLD AIRLINES 
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| TWA—Air World Tours, Dept. N.E.A. 11-7 
1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Please send me a copy of the folder, 
“The World Is Yours.” 


NAME 


1 
1 
1 
| 
yA E TS Se oe SPIEL 2 
city ZONE___STATE__ 

















solve your teaching problems with these 
useful 32-page booklets written by ex- 
perts who tell you in understandable 
language .. . 


WHAT RESEARCH SAYS TO THE TEACHER... 


Check titles you wish to order at 25 cents each or check special 
packet offers on left. Discounts on quantity orders of the some 
title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. No quantity 
discounts on special packets. 
























Save 20 sient by 











ordering these spe- |_|2, Teaching Reading 9, Teaching High 
cial packets of five | |2, Teaching Arithmetic Schoo! Mathematics 
booklets each at $1 [Ts teaching Spelling 10, Teaching High 
et nae 4, Teaching Handwriting School Science 
elementary 5, Personality Adjustment 11, Reading in the 
ee y oy 6, Learning Process High School 
— Packet B-for 7, Evaluating and Reporting 12, Science in the 
high school Pupil Progress Elementary Schools 
and elementary 8, Guided Study and 13, Class Organization 
Fin, ry years Homework for Instruction 
SSSR A RRP AIR RS SES ea ek CESS kes MC Orders for $2 or less must be accom- 


panied by cash. Shipping charges are 


Address. avoneeseonsesrscenenteceseenesensneniarccescnemaneosserensessnessaensens added to billed orders only 





0 RARE SOE ei RODE. SNe: Zone... State... CJ | enclose... (C) Please bill me 
Sendto: NEA, 1201 léth Street, N. W.; Washington 6, D. C. 
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~~ 25 pupils. 
acyhigsl-Oved $2.6 million wa 


cael for capital improvement a 
five state teachers colleges, and the 
minimum salaries for faculties of the 
colleges were increased: $3,500-$4,600 
for a bachelor’s degree, $4,500-$6,000 
for master’s degree, and $5,500-$7,500 
for the doctorate. 

Massachusetts—A new minimum sal 
ary of $3,300 was established. Retire. 
ment allowances for early retirants and 
for those with high salaries were much 
improved, and retired teachers are per 
mitted to receive up to $1,000 per year 
for substitute teaching without log 
in benefits. School psychologists, psy. 
chiatrists, and adjustment counselon 
were included in the teachers retire 
ment system. A department of civic 
education was established in the state 
department of education. 

Michigan—A school-aid bill to equal 
ize education was enacted, providing 
about $225 million thru two-thirds of 
sales tax and a 5%, liquor tax and a 2% 
tax on each package of cigarettes. The 
bill also provided a 10% increase in 
funds to certain small counties, an ap 
propriation of $700,000 for vocational 
education, $200,000 for adult educa- 
tion, and funds for the education of 
homebound and hospitalized pupils. 

Minnesota—The foundation program 
was improved, and a guarantee of $240 
was provided. The local levy require. 
ment is 1614 mills on an equalized as 
sessed valuation with an $85 minimum 
per-pupil unit in ADA. State aid to 
junior colleges in the amount of $200 
per pupil was provided. Depending on 
the outcome of a referendum to be 
held October 31, 1957, social security 
is to be coordinated with the retire- 
ment system, and benefits under the 
retirement system are to be cut in half. 
Teachers retired under the 1931 re- 
tirement law are to receive a $25-per- 
month increase in benefit. 

Missouri—Complete financing of the 
new school foundation program was 
obtained by the transfer of over $65.6 
million from the general-revenue fund 
to the school-money fund and by plac 
ing revenues from the state cigarette 
tax in that fund. A major revision of 
the retirement system resulted in im- 
proved retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivors’ benefits. The retirement systems 
of Kansas City and St. Louis were also 
improved. An employee going from one 
Missouri retirement system to another 
may now purchase credit if he has less 
than. 5 years of coverage and receive a 
deferred annuity if he has more than 
5 years of coverage. 

Several laws in the area of special 
education and juvenile delinquency 
were passed,-including. a reduction 
from 10 to 6 in the number of handi- 
capped children for whom classes are 
to be provided, restoration of the pro 
vision for the homebound child, a 
census of children who appear to be 
handicapped, and creation of a com- 
mission for the handicapped. Regional 

(Continued on page 552) 
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training centers for the instruction of 
trainable mentally retarded children 
must be provided by the state depart- 
ment of education within three years. 
Child labor laws were amended. The 
compulsory school-attendance law was 
revised. The narcotics act was strength- 
ened with special provisions applicable 
to individuals selling to children. 
Montana—The foundation program 
with adjusted schedules was increased 
10.5%, and the appropriation to the 
equalization fund was increased 40%. 
As a result teachers’ salaries will be in- 
creased by $200 to $1,200. Salaries 
for county superintendents were also 
increased. Increased funds for higher 
education were provided. A _ referen- 
dum for a constitutional amendment 
to increase the bonding limitation to 
5% of assessed valuation for elemen- 
tary and 5% for secondary schools will 
be held. The probationary period to 
acquire continuing-contract status was 
increased from two to three years. An 
elementary-school supervisor in the 
state department was provided, and 
provision was made for six-year high 
schools on a local-option basis. 
Nevada—Many gains were achieved 
in the school finance area in the 1956 
special session of the legislature. These 
gains were held in the 1957 session. 
New Hampshire—Foundation aid of 
over $1.2 million for 1957-58 and over 
$1.4 million for 1958-59 was provided. 
School-building aid in the amount of 
$609,230 for 1957-58 and $653,175 for 
1958-59 was made available. Provision 
was made for new buildings at two 
teachers colleges, and a $5.5 million 
construction program was approved 
for the University of New Hampshire. 
Salaries of college teachers in state em- 
ploy were increased. The post of de- 
puty commissioner of education was 
created. Enabling legislation for OASI 
was enacted; the integration of OASI 
with the present retirement system was 
achieved after referendum approval. 
All benefits from the retirement sys- 
tem are retained. A fair dismissal law 
was enacted; it provides for prior noti- 
fication of nonrenewal of contract, 
right to hearing and ‘reasons for nonre- 
newal, and right of appeal to and hear- 
ing by the state board of education. 
New Jersey—The state minimum sal- 
ary law was amended to provide $3,600- 
$5,400 for nondegree teachers, $3,800- 
$5,800 for teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees, and $4,000-$6,200 for teachers 
with master’s degrees. A minimum re- 
tirement allowance of 25% of salary 
including social security was estab- 
lished for those with 40 years of service 
and not members of the Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, regardless of age, and re- 
tiring under the permissive retirement 
law. Boards of education are permitted 
to require polio shots as a prerequisite 
to school attendance. School nurses 
under tenure now have seniority rights 
in cases of personnel reduction and 
subsequent rehiring. 
New Mexico—The state distribution 
fund making money available to low- 
income counties was increased from 
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$500,000 to $800,000. The retirement 
law was amended to change the for- 
mula and remove the $1,800 maximum 
to be paid at age 60 with 20 years of 
service or at any age with 30 years of 
service. An amendment, providing for 
a state school-board member to be 
elected from each judicial district in 
the state and the board to appoint the 
state superintendent, will be voted 
upon by the people in November 1958. 
A new law permits the establishment 
of community colleges under the direct 
control of alréady established institu- 
tions of higher learning and provides 
that no money for their support shall 
come from the current school fund. 

New York—The flat grant per pupil 
in ADA was increased $1.5 million: 
kindergarten thru grade 6, from $125 
to $129; half-day kindergarten, from 
$62.50 to $64.50; grade 7 thru 9, from 
$156.25 to $161.25. School districts em- 
ploying fewer than eight teachers will 
receive no smaller apportionment of 
state aid than that received under for- 
mer state-aid formulas based on the 
1954-55 school year. If the ADA falls 
below the 1954-55 ADA, the minimum 
amount of state aid to these districts 
will be reduced according to the ratio 
of the ADA of the school year in ques- 
tion to the 1954-55 ADA. 

For apportionment during the school 
year 1957-58, emergency relief in the 
amount of $200,000 was appropriated 
to school districts. where an extraordi- 
nary increase in attendance was or is 
due to the construction or operation 
of new housing developments. The stat- 
ute providing for the master’s degree 
differential was amended to provide 
that the $300 differential must be paid 
over and above the schedule for teach- 
ers with the baccalaureate degree. Sal- 
aries of faculty members of state teach- 
ers colleges were increased. Social-se- 
curity coverage was provided as full 
supplementation to the retirement sys- 
tem, with a system-wide vote by the 
membership and individual election 
as to coverage. ~s< 

Retirement and social-security laws 
were amended to provide that female 
annuitants entitled to the payment of 
supplemental pensions will receive an 
increased payment of $1,302 per an- 
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Reprinted from ‘‘The Oklahoma Teacher.’’ 


“I don’t see why my Audrey doesn’t get 
the special help she needs in reading.” 


num upon attainment of age 62. This 
increase will also apply to all annui- 
tants retired for disability upon attain- 
ment of age 50. Workman’s compensa- 
tion is now mandatory for teachers ex- 
cept in the city of New York. State aid 
for education of the handicapped was 
authorized to reimburse for the actual 
salaries of psychologists. 

The state scholarship program was 
expanded to provide that the total 
number of scholarships will equal 5% 
of the students graduating from high 
school during the year preceding the 
examinations for scholarships. The 
New York Higher Education Assist- 
ance Program was created to make 
loans to state residents who intend 
to attend college. The funds will 
be acquired from private sources. State 
income-tax exemption of $800 for de- 
pendents over 18 who are in full-time 
attendance at an approved school or 
college may be claimed. 

North Carolina—The appropriation 
for schools was increased $56 million 
over the 1955-1957 appropriations. The 
allotment for instructional supplies was 
increased to $1.125 per pupil. Up to 30 
acres may be acquired for new school 
sites (40 acres in counties of 150,000 
or more population). Rules for use of 
school buildings for community pur- 
poses must be set by boards of educa- 
tion, and boards must insure buildings 
against fire, lightning, etc., at not less 
than 75% of value. Major changes were 
made in provisions for special school- 
tax elections affecting city and county 
unit mergers or enlargements. The 
schedule for salaries for teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree is $2,799 to $3,951, 
and for those with master’s it is $3,177 
to $4,338. 

Retirement options were liberalized 
to allow for OASI, and certain tax ex- 
emptions were granted for retirement 
incomes. Teachers who reach 68 by 
July 1, 1958, are permitted to receive 
benefits, and certain teacher’s pensions 
were increased from $50 to $60 per 
month. Resident teachers with 20 
years’ service may receive $60 monthly 
if they are 65 as of July 1, 1957, or 
physically unable to work. Benefits are 
to be paid only if the employee has not 
become eligible for social security. A 
revolving loan fund to provide loan 
scholarships of not more than $350 
each for prospective teachers was estab 
lished, and a revolving fund for com 
struction and repair of dormitories and 
other self-liquidating buildings was 
also established. . 

Provisions were made for a plan of 
organization of community colleges, 
which may include junior colleges, to 
be jointly supported by state and local 
governments. Legislation was enacted 
providing for safety and driver educa 
tion and for education of the mentally 
retarded. 

North Dakota—Equalization fund 
payments were increased approximate 
ly $500,000. Nonhigh-school districts 
were given the authority to tax the 
amount necessary to pay the difference 
between county average cost per high 
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school pupil and county and state aid 
of $234 per high-school pupil. The 
county-wide school levy was increased 
to 4 mills. The use of the 7/12 sales tax 
was preserved against attempts to di- 
yert it to other purposes. Increased ap- 
propriations for institutions of higher 
learning, especially for faculty salaries, 
were obtained; and the salary of the 
state superintendent was raised to 
$7,200. 

The bonding authority for building 
urposes was increased from 50 to 
100%, of the taxable base. The quali- 
fications of the county superintendent 
of schools were raised to a bachelor’s 
degree in elementary education. Teach- 
ers certification requirements were 
raised to a minimum of two years of 
college training by 1960. Funds are 
to be withheld from’ districts employ- 
ing uncertified teachers. A_ higher 
schedule of payment for transportation 
was provided. 

Ohio—An appropriation of $367 mil- 
lion to finance the foundation program 
was made, and machinery was provided 
whereby the state will allocate $20 mil- 
lion from a state bond issue to needy 
districts for buildings. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, reorganization of school 
districts will be effected upon petitions 
submitted to the county board of edu- 
cation. Sabbatical leave for profes- 
sional growth and training is provided 
for teachers with five years of service, 
and the salary is not to exceed the dif- 
ference between the teacher’s and the 
substitute’s salaries. 

The salary of the state stperintend- 
ent was fixed at $25,000. A_ cost-of- 
living adjustment was made for those 
teachers who retired prior to July I, 
1955; this adjustment provides in- 
creases of 10 to 35%. A city or an ex- 
empted-village superintendent or an 
executive head of a local school district 
may expel a pupil, and the parents 
may appeal the decision to the board 
of education. The bus depreciation 
factor was removed from the school 
foundation program. 

Oklahoma—The per-capita cost in- 
dex figure was raised from $250 to 
$400 for the purpose of voting a 5- 
mill emergency levy. Part of the 
special-education program is to be 
financed out of state aid. The number 
of teaching units in such programs is 
limited to 200 a year. For each special- 
education teacher in districts qualify- 
ing for equalization aid, 75°% of the 
amount allowable for the salary of 
such teachers is allocated in calculat- 
ing the minimum program; for special 
education teachers in districts not 
qualifying for equalization aid, 50%. 

For 1957-58, the base pay is $2,700 
with 12 annual increments of $100; 
for 1958-59, $3,000 with 15 annual 
increments of $100. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the gross production tax on 
natural gas is to be given to the retire- 
ment fund to finance the state’s share 
of the cost. This is expected to pro- 
vide $4.5 million biennially. The 
Library Book Depository Law was re- 
pealed. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads hau! huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons . . . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as.in this bridge. 


Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 
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Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete, 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the ‘railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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Canada, ete. Many positions pay travel expenses, 
but must app’ — Language of instruction 
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qualifications for overseas positions included. 
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ditions, how, and to whom, you apply. 
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COME TEACH IN ALASKA 
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Oregon—The appropriation per cen- 
sus child in the state basic school fund 
was increased from $80 to $95, and 
the distribution formula was revised 
to provide greater equalization. Bond- 
ing limitations were increased for most 
local districts. Funds for higher edu- 
cation were increased about $11 mil- 
lion; this will result in about 20 to 
25% increase in faculty salaries. Min- 
imum salaries of $3,400 for teachers 
with less than a bachelor’s degree, 
$3,700 with a bachelor’s, and $4,000 
with a master’s were established. Sal- 
aries in the state department of edu- 
cation will also be raised, and the state 
superintendent’s salary was raised to 
$11,500 per year. 

The continuing-contract law was 
amended to permit educators to re- 
quest specific reasons for nonre-elec- 
tion, the March 15 continuing-con- 
tract date for notice of nonre-election 
was maintained, and three-year con- 
tracts were made mandatory for dis- 
tricts between 450 and 800 ADA. 
Teaching certificates for those con- 
victed of sex offenses or narcotics vio- 
lations will be revoked automatically. 
The state board of higher education 
is to be the ageney for ~educational- 
television facilities, and $145,500 was 
appropriated for this purpose. 

County-wide committees are to be 
established thruout the state for the 
purposes of district reorganization, 
and $70,000 per year will be appro- 
priated until July 1, 1962, to aid coun- 
ties in meeting reorganization costs 
and in employing technical aid. The 
rural school-district law was amended 
to provide for appointive school super- 
intendents and inclusion of all dis- 
tricts in rural districts. Fifty percent 
of local costs is to be borne by a 
county-wide levy. 

Pennsylvania—The subsidy level for 
1956-57 was increased to $5,300, and 
the subsidy obligation for 1957-58 and 
each year thereafter was set at $5,800. 
The minimum subsidy level was con- 
tinued at $1,000. Subsidies for public 
schools for the current biennium were 
increased by $106,550,434, in addition 
to substantial increases for school 
buildings, retirement, state educational 
institutions, and other subsidies. Fac- 
ulty salaries at state teachers colleges 
were increased. 

The retirement law was amended 
to clarify provisions with regard to 
withdrawal of allowances and _ selec- 
tion of options where employees are 
placed under social security. Employees 
who have served as professionals in the 
field of education for the U. S. gov- 
ernment may purchase credit in the 
retirement system. Members of the 
State Employees’ Retirement System 
who were formerly members of the 
School Retirement System may trans- 
fer credit back to the School Re- 
tirement System. Employees of the 
Pennsylvania State University may be- 
long to either retirement system. 

The time to purchase out-of-state 
service credit was extended to October 
1, 1960, and the member must pay 
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both his and the state’s share of the 
cost. Sick leave was increased to if 
days per year, and it is cumulatiy 
indefinitely with a maximum of % 
days per year at full pay. The sabbat 
ical-leave law was amended.-A ney 
health law was enacted to provide 
state reinbursement for pupil medical 
and dental examinations on the basis 
of pupil enrolment instead of on the 
basis of examinations made. It also 
provides for eye and hearing tests 
eight and weight measurements, and 
chest X-rays. Dental examinations are 
required for school entrance during 
the third and seventh grades. 

Rhode Island—Equalization aid was 
increased from $200,000 to $700,000 
and the per-pupil flat grant from $17 
to $27. Total state aid was increased 
by $2.58 million. The increased ‘state 
aid made it possible to place every 
teacher in his préper place on 4 
$3,200-$5,200 state minimum sala 
schedule with no more than 12 ional 
steps. 

The retirement law was amended to 
allow retired teachers to substitute in 
the public schools for not mure than 
50 days per year without a reduction 
in retirement income. Teachers pres 
ently employed who served as per 
manent substitutes prior to 1951 may 
claim such prior service as credit in 
determining pension benefits. A state 
scholarship fund of $20,000 for in- 
service improvement courses taken by 
teachers at Rhode Island College and 
the University of Rhode Island was 
established. 

South Carolina—Nineteen of the 46 
counties made some improvements in 
property taxes. A 10% increase in 
state aid for teachers’ salaries was ob- 
tained. For the fifth year, the state 
provided $20 per pupil for school 
buildings. The state also provides for 
all pupil transportation. 

South Dakota—The state appropri- 
ated $2.5 million per year for ele- 
mentary and secondary districts. Staff 
salaries for higher-education institu- 
tions were increased. State-department 
control over school-district reorgani- 
zation standards was eliminated and 
placed in the hands of the county 
boards of education. The state board 
of education retained its seven mem- 
bers appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the senate, but at least 
one must reside in each of the five 
supreme-court districts, and the terms 
were reduced from seven to five years. 
County superintendents must have a 
bachelor’s degree by the fall of 1960. 

Tennessee—The general-education act 
increased the total appropriations for 
the 1957-1959 biennium by more than 
$28.9 million for all 11 phases of the 
school program. The state salary sched- 
ule for certificated teachers with college 
degrees was increased by $150 for 1957- 
58 and by an additional $150 for the 
next year. Additional increases are pro- 
vided for salaries if collections from 
the state sales and tobacco taxes are 
sufficient. Amounts for capital outlay 
were increased to $8 million for 1957-' 
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58 and to $8.2 million for 1958-59. 
State support for higher education was 
increased about $3.67 million for 1957- 
59. The retirement law was amended 
to allow teachers to remain in the 
present system or join a modified re- 
tirement system with social-security 
benefits. 

Texas—The base salary for a bach- 
elor’s degree without experience was 
increased to $3,204; for a master’s, to 
$3,429. A 50% increase in increment 
for principals and about a 20% in- 
qease in increment for superintend- 
ents were obtained. Members of the re- 
tirement system who have waived mem- 
bership in or withdrawn funds from 
the system may re-enter and receive 
full former-service credit under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Utah—The state foundation pro- 

m was increased to $5,375 per unit, 
with almost all of the increase pro- 
vided from state revenues. Permissive 
local-taxing authority was increased 
from $324 to $624 per unit. The 
school-finance law provided estimated 
average improvements in _ teachers’ 
annual salaries of about $750. An in- 
crease of not less than 15% over the 
1955-1957 biennium was appropriated 
for institutions of higher learning. The 
state emergency school-building aid 
was continued, and $1.5 million was 
secured for this purpose. Enabling 
legislation will allow receiving federal 
aid for school construction. 


The Utah merit-rating study com- 
mittee was continued, and $15,000 
was appropriated for it. Funds were 
secured for driver education. Certain 
technical changes were made in the 
retirement law, and the benefit for- 
mula was changed so that the average 
retired teacher in the future will re- 
ceive an additional $16 per month. 
The annual transportation allowance 
was increased from $19 to $20 per child. 
A law making it mandatory for auto- 
mobiles to stop when school buses are 
being loaded or unloaded on the high- 
way was enacted. The state superin- 
tendent’s salary was increased by law 
to $10,000. 

Vermont—State aid was increased 13% 
for 1957-58, 18% for 1958-59, 20% for 
1959-60, 22% for 1960-61, and 24% for 
1961-62. The present ADA basis was 
changed to ADM. A state minimum- 
salary schedule of $2,700-$4,800 was 
provided for teachers with professional 
certification. A law providing for sick 
leave of 10 days per year, with the days 
not used cumulative to 20 days, was 
enacted. Eligibility for survivors’ bene- 
fits was granted with one year of ser- 
vice credit instead of the former five 
years. An appropriation of $1.8 million 
for the school-construction program for 
1957 to 1963 was provided. 

Washington—The legislature appro- 
priated over $236.27 million for current 
operation of schools for the biennium. 
An average increase of $505.50 in 
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teachers’ salaries was provided, and sal- 
ary increases for the staff in schools of 
higher education were also obtained. A 
bonding program to provide $52 mil- 
lion in state matching funds was voted 
and the money provided. Some state 
aid for capital outlay for higher edu- 
cation was also provided. 

The retirement system received a bi- 
ennial appropriation of $20 million, 
and social security was provided to sup- 
plement the existing retirement pro- 
gram. OASI was also combined with 
TIAA. State support for kindergartens 
was restored. Five-member boards of 
trustees for teachers colleges were es- 
tablished. 

West Virginia—Additional revenue 
sources for local schools were provided 
thru a permissiye property-transfer tax, 
a permissive $10 capitdtion tax for 
schools, mandatory advisory committees 
on assessed values, and authorization 
for submission of a _ constitutional 
amendment to liberalize extra levy and 
bond potential. Appropriations to the 
state department of education were in- 
creased 40%, and the increase in appro- 
priations to higher education will pro- 
vide up to a $900 increase in salaries. 

The retirement law was amended to 
liberalize prior-service credit require- 
ments. Retirement benefits were in- 
creased by 50¢ per month for each year 
of service. The state will assume the 
cost. The sick-leave law was amended. 

(Continued on page 559) 


The “445” is the one 
desk that handles the 
“big ones,” “little ones,” 
and “normal size” stu- 
dents as well—in Grades 
7 through 12, and col- 
lege. Roomy, steel-pylon 
construction and_vari- 
able heights of top and 
seat are the secrets. Send 
for our newest full-line 
catalog today. 


AMERICAN } 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ° 
IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Federal Appropriations for 
Educational Programs 


In its first session, the 85th Congress 
appropriated nearly $460 million for 
educational programs of the federal 
government, exclusive of funds for vet- 
erans’ education and for general re- 
search and development. 


Appropriations 
U. S. Office of Education 
(salaries and expenses) 
Vocational Education 
(George-Barden funds) 
Federally Affected Areas 
Construction (PL 815) 
Maintenance and Operation 
(PL 874) 
Land-Grant Colleges 
(Bankhead-Jones funds) 
Rural Library Services 
School Lunches 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 30,354,000 
Agricultural Extension Service 
(payments to states) 
International Educational 
Exchanges 
National Science Foundation 


33,750,000 
41,700,000 


127,000,000 


$458,820,000 
Professional Leaders 


Owen B. KIERNAN, superintendent 
of schools in Milton, Massachusetts, 
since 1951, became state commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts on Sep- 
tember | by appointment of the state 
department of education. 


Joun M. PoLine, 
teacher in the 
Alaskan public 
schools for a num- 
ber of years and a 
life member of 
NEA, recently be- 
came the first ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Alaska Ed- 
ucation _Associa- 
tion, Juneau. 


As the Journal Went to Press 


Ground was due to be broken in 
Atlanta for the new and permanent 
home of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. GEA President Zade Kenimer 
was scheduled to make the dedicatory 
address. 


Utan Education Association was 
about to commemorate NEA’s 100th 
year with its own centennial dinner 
on the campus of the University of 
Utah. Speakers: NEA President Lyman 
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V. Ginger and Utah’s Governor George 
D. Clyde. 


Unesco’s Intergovernmental Copy- 
right Committee, representing 12 na- 
tions, was due to meet in Washington 
in furtherance of the signatory na- 
tions’ agreement to provide approxi- 
mately the same protection to the 
works of foreigners as they offer to the 
works of their own nationals. 


More NEA History 


Trends in Public Education as 
Found in Presidential Addresses of 
the National Education Association 
Over a Hundred-Year Period is the 
title of a master’s thesis presented last 
year by Banks Cooper Talley, Jr., 
graduate student at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The JourNnaL would welcome infor- 


mation about other master’s or do 
tor’s thesis on NEA history written? 
during the centennial year of 1957. * 


Columbus Day 


“AMERICANS ALL” was the theme for 
national observance of Columbus Day 
on October 12. NEA was represented 
on the executive committee of the Naw 
tional Citizens Committee which aided 
local planning groups. 


Cash in the Mails 


Tue postal authorities and the NEA 
Division of Accounts see eye to eye; 
They.don’t like cash in the mail. 

The Post Office discourages the prac- 
tice; the NEA finds it unsatisfactory 
and requests the cooperation of af 
filiated professional organizations in 
forwarding all payments, including 
dues, by check or money order. 


From the Four Corners to the NEA Centennial 


Witutiam G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, greets some of the executive 
officers of education associations 
around the world, who traveled a to- 
tal of more than 180,000 miles in or- 
der to be present at the NEA centen- 
nial convention in Philadelphia. 

Left to right: George Ashbridge, 
Wellington, New Zealand; Lum Kin 
Tuck, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya; J. D. 


Aseervatham, Colombo, Ceylon; Soe- 
bandri, Djakarta, Indonesia; Mrs. 
Pastora Crespo Chalichon, Havana, 
Cuba; Dr. Carr; Chong Riyuk Rhee, 
Seoul, Korea; Ricardo Castro, Quezon 
City, Philippines; Praves Chandanay- 
ingyong, Bangkok, Thailand; J. D. 
Kelleher, Dublin, Ireland; _Nora Hod- 
gins, Toronto, Canada; Sir Ronald 
Gould, London, England. 


CAN YOU PLACE THIS SCHOOL ON YOUR WORLD MAP? 
. : 


: 


This is‘the second of a series of photographs of schools-around- 


the-world which are being presented by the 
acquaint our readers with the global mare 


ournal to help 
of education. 


The answer to the above question is printed upside down. 
(punjury ‘ryussjaq] svau “oyoajos uy yooyrs Aavjusmstq) 
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ora ff ~A GREAT many years ago, a man 
‘tory # named Pythagoras put forth the 
f af B theory that numbers were “influ- 
ding ential principles.” The number 


three, he said, represented ‘‘perfect 
harmony.” 

Well, my name is not Pythagoras, 
and, being a teacher, I suppose I 
am more naturally interested in 
“influential principals,” yet like 
that ancient Greek philosopher 
and mathematician, I believe there 
is a harmony in three. 

That is why last year when I 
started a two-year term as building 
representative for Lincoln Junior 
High School in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, I urged my colleagues to go 
all out for professional organiza- 
tions by joining local, state, and 
national associations. 

Altho most of the teachers in my 
school needed little convincing, we 
discovered that a few were unaware 
of the bounty of benefits that triple 
membership could bring them. 
“Money—for what?” they wondered 
out loud. It was toward this hand- 
ful that we directed our fall mem- 
bership drive. 

First, we formed a committee 
composed of a representative from 
each department in the school, plus 
the social-committee chairman, a 
person who really knew her ktTc- 
MEA-NEA-BC’s. But instead of plan- 
ning to solicit dues from individ- 
uals, we decided to hold a group 
get-together so everyone could sign 
up at the same time. We labeled 
this proposed event “Dues and 
Doughnuts” (for we planned to 
serve refreshments), determined a 
date for the signing up, and set 
about staging a publicity campaign. 

One week before the scheduled 










































Mr. Baskerville is a teacher at Lincoln 
Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and is building representative. 
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Dues and Doughnuts 


-. Walden A. Baskerville, Jr. 


date, we began posting on the 
teachers bulletinboard a series of 
short articles on the benefits of 
NEA, MEA, and KTC. We also 
posted detailed information on each 
organization’s dues. For persons 
wanting additional information, 
we added a list of names to contact. 

We put posters on every class- 
room door, and during morning 
and afternoon intervals when 
classes were not in session, we re- 
minded teachers, via the intercom, 
of the big day coming. 

The publicity paid off, for on 
the appointed day, all 60 teachers 
in our school showed up to partic- 
ipate in the “Dues and Dough- 
nuts” program. 

The signing up was smooth as 
syrup. It took place in a single 
hour. Each department had its own 
dues collector. A separate informa- 
tion table was available for an- 
swering last-minute questions. Cof- 
fee and doughnuts, as promised, 
were readily available (and readily 
consumed) . 

We think “Dues and Doughnuts” 
was a roaring success. All that we 
got from the doughnuts was a nice 
taste and some extra calories, but 
we felt the benefits of our tri-pow- 
ered dues all year long. 


Activety supporting your pro- 
fessional groups is one of the sound- 
est ways of assuring and insuring 
continued improvements for edu- 
cation and services for you. 

Are you going to sign up this 
year when your building repre- 
sentative comes around? Before you 
answer, think of Pythagoras and 
his theory of perfect harmony. I 
am willing to bet dollars to... 
well, doughnuts, that if he had 
been a public-school teacher, Py- 
thagoras would have said yes. + 


“allows the comfortable use of 95% of 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD, 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY 
OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
pencil that uses any standard chalk, 


ends forever messy chalk dust on ling 
hands and clothes. No aes recoili 
from fingernails seratechin 

ie board: 


sereeching or crumbling ¢ 
tifieally balanced, fits hand like a 


fountain . chalk writing or 
drawing jomes a smooth p e. 
At a push of a button chalk ejects . 


or retracts. Hand never touches chalk 
during use, never gets dried up or af- 
fected by agi to chalk. it's the 
most welcome gift you could give a 
fellow-teacher ! 

ST HALK WASTE — Because 
HAND-GIENIC holds firmly chatk as 
short as “4” and prevents 


the chalk length. Compare with only 
45% actually used without it! 
STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for tong, reliable 
service. | YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 
22K pold plated cap contrasts beautifully with onyx-black 
. Distinetive to use, yey oo % oe 4 
TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one ry Pe 
Postage free. No COD's. Satey HAND- GIENIC for 16 
days, show it to other teachers. fk oat ew —— 
for full refund. Same day shipm Ask tity 
discount and TEACHER- REPRESENTATIVE. ‘Plan. it’s 
not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 
HAND-GENIC, Dept. 44, 161 W. 23 St., New York 11 


ECONOMY TOURS OF EUROPE 


Complete itineraries now available for 1958 


circle tours: 
OLYMPIAN—June 14 to August 29: 
a a with Greece; round-trip veer 


5 
GRAND—June 7 to August 29 and July ' to 
September 25: 
18 soeeioes round-trip same passage $1,195 
es oye RD—60 days, countries; dep. june 
28; round-trip A.B... passage $1,028 
MGMLIOUTE: Jone 2 to July 25 and June 28 
to August 21 
12 countries; round-trip steamship passage $ 975 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE—June 17 to August 19 and 
July 1 to September 2: 
18 countries; round-trip air passage ....$1,295 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE—June 16 to July 28 and 
June 23 to August 4: 
14 countries: round-trip air passage ....$1,095 
Britain, Scandinavia and Italy on all itineraries. 
pet include all daily expenses from American port 
ind back. Luxury motorcoaches, excellent hotels and 
meals, extensive sightseeing and entertainment. Ex- 
pertly conducted throughout. 
MIDWEST TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P. O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 341, Chicago 26, Il. 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


FREE 
you deserve. We will publish 


Booklet your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
on print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE-11 
200 Verick St., W. ¥. 14 - 


Publishing 
Your 


Book 
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RUN YOUR OWN NURSERY SCHOOL 
For Profit and Pleasure! 


Let your training, your love for children, bring 
you a satisfying, rewarding career! Use your 
own home, start on a ‘shoestring’. It’s easy, 
fascinating, a a. for you. s with less 
aptitude earn = te $1000 a month. Why can’t 
you? We supply Monee ok Send today for 
Free business plan. Write: 
MAILCO, Dept. G-11, 
12437 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, California 


FREE! oss THC 


36 pages crammed with newest “how-to” info; fists every type 
of camera, movie camera, projector, enlarger, accessory. 
a ee 


eostearo GRAND CENTRAL CAMERA 


NOW! 1 East 43 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Summer 1958 
60 days in Europe, 18 countries, round-trip 
by air, $1283 all-inclusive. Other tours by 
ship round-trip (42 or 63 days in Europe). 
KNIGHT rout? (NE) 


Knecht, Director 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 


P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Y - 
slavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
Denmark, and Ireland, A different kind of trip 
for the young in spirit who don’t want to be 
herded around. All expenses $1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
Box A 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 


for American Students 
The Humanities, Social Studies, International Relations 


Institute For English Speaking Teachers 
Physical Education in Scandinavia for hs ysical Edu- 
cation Teachers. Educational System of Norway for 
Institute members. 


TRAVEL SEMINAR Industries of Norway 
June 28-August 8, 1958 


Write: Oslo Summer i Admission Off. 
Northfield, Minnesota 


TRAVELING 
NEXT SUMMER? 


WAIT... 


For The 
NEA Journal’s 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
SECTION 
IN 
FEBRUARY! 


DEPT. 16 


Teacher-Politicians 


Instructor in education at Casper 
College, Casper, Wyoming, Verda I. 
James is serving 
her second term 
in the House of 
Representatives 
of that state. She 
is chairman of the 
House Education 
Committee. Miss 
James, an NEA 
life member, was 
last year’s presi- 
dent of the Wyo- 
ming Education Association. Formerly 
she was deputy state superintendent 
of public instruction and director of 
special education of the Wyoming 
State Department of Education. 
Three other teachers also served 
this year in the Wyoming legislature: 
Carwin Linford, Afton; Elmer J. Hal- 
seth, Rock Springs; and Arthur Buck, 
Cheyenne. They were all members of 
the House Education Committee. 
Willa Wales Corbitt, a former presi- 
dent of the WEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, is now mayor of 
Riverton. 


Onoprr publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Order other items from addresses given. 


The Atomic Revolution. Booklet show- 
ing peace-time uses of atomic energy. 1957. 
$2p. Single copy free. General Dynamics 
Corp., 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Discipline. Concept of discipline as se/f- 
discipline to bring about effective changes 
in behavior. 1957. 36p. 75¢. Assn. for 
Childhood Education Internatl., 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materi- 
als. Items are annotated and selected for 
content, timeliness, readability, and free- 
dom from obtrusive advertising. 1957. 
264p. $1. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4. 

Improving Science and Mathematics 
Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 1957. 16p. Single copy free to 
teachers as long as supply lasts. President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Iowa Newspaper Desk Book (Extension 
Bulletin No. 706). Scheol of Journalism, 
State University of Iowa. May be adapted 
for use by high schools and colleges as a 
guide to style in class and in publication 
work. May 1955. 32p. 15¢. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Practical Teaching Aids. Actual sampig) 
of farm products or natural resourog 
For further information and prices, writy 
to L. W. Fortner, Practical Aids Co, 
Estacada, Oregon. 

Programs and Projects for Internati 
al Understanding. 1956. 160p. $1. Quan 
tity discounts. The American Assn. 
Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA 
Order from AACTE, 11 Elm St., Oneon 
ta, N.Y. 

A Teacher’s Guide to the PTA. Ou 
lines the invaluable benefits of the parent 
teacher partnership. 1957. 80p. 50¢. Nath 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 % 
Rush St., Chicago 11. 

Time, Work, and Leisure—A Problem 
in American Values by August Heckscher, 
Reprinted from Twentieth Century Fund 
Annual Report. 1956. 7p. Single copig 
free. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36 

What Is a School? Produced by George 
B. Leonard, Jr. Reprint from Look, June 
11, 1957. Report on the school no longer 
dedicated entirely to the three Rs, but t 
health, hobbies, and -happiness as well 
12p. 2 copies for 25¢ (minimum order) 
Quantity discounts. Natl. School Public 
Relations Assn., NEA. 


Human Rights Day, Dec. 10 


America’s Stake in Human Rights by 
Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson 
1949. 51p. 25¢. Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA. 

The United Nations and Human Right 
by James Frederick Green. 1956. 194p. 
$1.50. The Brookings Institution, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. 

United Nations Work for Human 
Rights. 1956. 26p. 15¢. International Doc 
uments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Tue following items are available free 
(in single copies or limited quantities @ 
teachers) from the U.S. National Com 
mission for UNESCO, Washington 2%, 
D.C. ; 

Human Rights Day, Dec. 10. Foldé 
containing Universal Declaration of Hw 
man Rights and U.S. Bill of Rights, a 
well as background material and a few 
suggestions for observing the day. 1957, 

Human Rights: A Guide Book fa 
Community Leaders. Booklet explaining 
origin and significance of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and out 
lining methods for the promotion of e& 
fective observance. 1957. 8p. 

How Children Learn About Humaa 
Rights by Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K& 
Mackintosh. Deals with manner in which 
teachers can interpret human rights in the 
classroom in terms of life in’ the school, 
the home, and the community. Reprinted 


1955. 20p. U.S. Dept. of Health, Edua@§ 


tion, and Welfare. 

Fact Sheet. Brief statement about sig 
nificance of human-rights teaching i 
schools. 1957. 

Poster. 17\4” x 24”. Calls attention @ 
Human Rights Day, Dec. 10. 

Wall Chart. 20” x 30”. Selections from 
American documents of freedom and from 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
1957. 
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(Continued from page 555) 
The certification law was amended so 
that only certification based on college 
duation remains in the law. 

Wisconsin—An additional $24.6 mil- 
lion in state aid was granted for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and an 
additional $10 million was granted to 
the state colleges and the university. 
Salary raises for staff members of in- 
stitutions of higher education were 

nted. More aid was given to the 
state department of education and for 
the education of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. OASI was com- 
bined with the present retirement sys- 
tem. District reorganization laws were 
simplified and clarified. All teachers 
must have physical examinations and 
TB tests every three years. 

Wyoming—Substantial improvements 
in the foundation program were enact- 
ed. An appropriation of $80,000 was 
made for teachers’ salaries in four 
junior colleges. The appropriation for 
education scholarships was increased 
$30,000 for the biennium. Emergency 
state aid of $1 million was provided 
for school construction and is to be 
paid back on a rental basis. 

A continuing-contract law was enact- 
ed. The attorney general is to provide 
a standard contract form. The retire- 
ment law was amended to raise from 
$3,600 to $4,200 the salary base on 
which contributions are made, to re- 
store the cut in prior-service credit de- 
ducted when OASI was authorized, and 
to cut the accrued liability contribu- 
tion from 1% to 34 of 1%. Interest on 
deposits refunded in case of death be- 
fore retirement was also provided. The 
minimum age for kindergarten was set 
to coincide with the law for entrance 
into grade 1. 


Nov. 8-9: Southeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Tampa, Fla. 

Nov. 10-16: American Education 
Week. Theme: “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” 

Nov. 11-13: Conference, Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators, 
NEA. San Diego. 

Nov. 13-16: Regional conference, 
Internatl. Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. Miami, Fla. 

Nov. 14-16: Regional drive-in con- 
s ference of Community School Admin- 
istrators, jointly sponsored by NEA’s 
Dept. of Rural Education and the 
American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors. Allentown, Pa. 

Nov. 17-19: Northwest regional 
drive-in conference of Community 
School Administrators, jointly spon- 
sored by NEA Dept. of Rural Educa- 
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tion and American Assn. of School 
Administrators, NEA. Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 17-20: Natl. conference on rec- 
reation for the mentally ill, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA. Washington, 
D.C. 

Nov. 27-30: 37th annual meeting of 
the Natl. Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, NEA. Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 28-30: Annual convention, 
Southern Business Education Assn. (a 
region of NEA’s United Business Edu- 
cation Assn.). Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual joint meeting of 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. (an NEA 
dept.) and American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Indianapolis. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2: South Central re- 
gional conference, Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. Kansas City, Mo. 


Lines for a Blue Monday 


When Johnny has tantrums, Mary 
sheds tears, 

And Anthony's Mom comes to 
grouse, 

Be patient and think how the lowly 
bivalve 

Sublimates such mistakes in her 
house. 

And since all our problems are 
larger by far 

Than the mite which disturbs the 
Shelled cloister, 

What magnificent pearls 
teacher could make, 

If we just had the skill of an oyster! 
—MATAILEEN L. RAMSDELL, Win- 

ter Park, Fla. 


Blue Plate Special 


“GRANDMA,” said __first-grade 
Johnny, “we have a nice cafeteria 
at school. The food is real good, 
and it’s free.” 

“Why do you take 25 cents every 
day if it’s free?” asked Grandma. 

“Oh, the food is free,” said 
Johnny, “but they charge 25 cents 
for the plate.” 

—Reprinted from It Starts in the 
Classroom, published by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation, an NEA department. 


every 


@ Send us more about the amus- 
ing things that happen in your 
classroom, 


Year-around 
11 superb ese tours 


ROUND the WORLD from $1398 
EUROPE 0 Days $660 
MEXICO —_ 18 Days $249 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 
HAWAN _— 16 Days $398 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1398 


AFRICA 35 Days $1998 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost , 
Adventure and = Ly to 
“Everywhere.” 60 ay uro- 

pean trips incl. steamer fr. $575. 4. 


“For the Young of all Ages” 
BBE AR 545 5th dive., New york 17 
worco Teaver, inc. DEPT. N11 MU 2-6544 


MORE 
To vou 


A Teen Guide 

for Self- 

Understanding 

by John and 

Dorathea 

Crawford 

Written just 

for teen-agers, 

More Power To You 1s packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


SUGGESTIONS 
ON 


WHEE oka ss 
a re 
BOW... 


0 60 


AS YOU MAKE 
YOUR SUMMER 

TRAVEL PLANS. 
Watch For The 


February NEA Journal 
Educational Travel Section 





EDITOR'S ~ 
NOTEBOOK 


"VE never forgotten the first words 
we learned to write in high-school 


shorthand: SPs V4 
—a dreary, gray day. 

Not long ago a little boy was tell- 
ing me about the ways in which every- 
thing had gone wrong at school. He 
could scarcely find words to describe 
what a bad day it had been. 

“A dreary, gray day?” I asked. 

“That's it—a dreary, gray day. The 
teacher didn’t smile once.” 


“Wuat's black and white and red 
all over?”” A second-grader posed this 
deathless riddle. As brightly as tho 
a generation of seven-year-olds ahead 
of him had not already flung “A news- 
paper” at the teacher, she asked, 
“What ?” 

“A penguin that’s blushing.” 

The teacher laughed. Wonderful 
words: The teacher laughed. Sunshine 
brightens the classroom, even in No- 
vember, when the teacher laughs. 


TEACHER 


Comes from a long line of Squelch- 
es who consider it a sign of profes- 
sional weakness to smile. Relies on 
a substantial arsenal of sarcasm, 
homework, and punitive measures to 


K atny tripped over a block. “I al- 
ways knowed that was going to hap- 
pen,” she remarked to her teacher. 

“I always knew it was going to hap- 
pen,” the teacher corrected. 

“Oh!” Kathy exclaimed in delighted 
surprise at the coincidence. “You al- 
ways knowed it too?” 

Tho amused, the teacher did not let 
on, for she knew that to be laughed at 
gives a child a drearier feeling than 
does a laughterless day. 


WE ASKED some teachers recently to 
recall classroom’ incidents over which 
they still smile. B. H. Jarman of 
George Washington University told us 
about this one: 

One day during his first year of 
teaching, at the Episcopal Academy, he 
accidentally broke a classroom window 
in opening it, and cut his hand. He 
left the fifth-graders in his excellent 
and dependable homeroom in charge 
of their president, Chuck Kline. 

When the young teacher (or master, 
as they said at the academy) returned, 
hand bandaged, he was disappointed 
to find that the boys had not lived up 
to their opportunity for self-govern- 
ment. Chuck gave this explanation for 
the pandemonium: “Sir, we discovered 
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maintain classroom order. Shrills fre- 
quently to other teacher-birds: “You 
can’t afford to let them get the 
Upper Hand!”—From School Birds, 
color filmstrip. NSPRA, NEA. $5. 


that the pieces of broken glass weg 
covered with your blood. There v 


‘not enough pieces to go around, 


we all wanted one. I’m sure youl 
understand that it isn’t every day 
can get a souvenir of a master’s bloog 


Askep why they or their teac 
laughed in class, a group of studeg 
cited such episodes as these: 

“Our English teacher is nearsighte 
One day we tied the whole class & 
gether with white thread. When g 
tried to walk down the aisle, the clas 
thought it very funny.” 

“In Latin class when a studel 
doesn’t know an answer, our teachg 
says, ‘Next.’ One day on a difficul 
translation she had gone around mog 
of the room. When she came to me,] 
got confused and said, ‘Next.’ Eve 
the teacher laughed.” 


REMEMBER Miss Blank, whose ap 
ticipatory smile and _pencil-tapping 
tipped you off that you were supposed 
to laugh at her next “‘clever’’ state 
ment; and Dr. Doe, the college pro 
fessor who told the same jokes semes 
ter in and semester out ? 

Some teachers use humor mo 
subtly: the New Mexico teacher who 
teaches punctuation with the help of 
Archie, the cockroach; the Nebra 
elementary class which keeps a scrap 


. book of jokes about school; the Kan 


sas City business teacher who uses cat 
toons to pinpoint problems of em 
ployer-employee relationships. 


AuTuors in other educational mage 
zines remind us that: A humorless 
teacher will live to regret his choic 
of vocation. . . . The teacher wh 
laughs, lasts. . . . A teacher should 
refuse to sit smugly and stiffly on th 
hard seat of his assumed dignity. Bu 
also: Humor becomes unruly whes 
excessive Of inappropriate. 


Tue memory of your classroom # 
mosphere will linger with your stu 
dents, interwoven with shorthand 
phrases, Spanish conjugations, the bi 
nomial theorem, the preamble to th 
Constitution, or the multiplicatio 
tables. Did you and your student 
laugh together today? Or was it 4 
dreary, gray day? 
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Compton’s (AND ONLY COMPTON'S!) 
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EACHERS rightly expect that any good school encyclopedia will 

provide adequate and accurate basic reference material (See 
#4 below) and at least some enrichment material (#2 below). 
ComPTON’s meets and surpasses these two basic requirements. 
Equally important to today’s teachers, ComMpTON’s (and only 
CompPpTon’s) provides all four of the services described here. 


Compton’s editors and contributors, in cooperation with cur- 
riculum specialists, have created many fresh materials. These have 
been designed to meet the exacting requirements of larger enroll- 
ments and the broadened scope of the school’s modern program. 

Classroom uses of this fourfold service are explained in a new 
48-page booklet, CoMPTON’s AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM. It has 
scores of ideas and suggestions for getting more out of school 
encyclopedias. A free copy will be sent to you without obligation 
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at your request. Just mail the coupon below. 


“4 FOUNDATION MATERIALS FOR BASIC SKILLS 
Compton’s is rich in foundation materials for teaching 
the basic skills of all curricular areas. 


Compton's is specifically built to develop basic skills. It 
provides countless opportunities to teach Outlining, Para- 
phrasing, Summarizing, Locating Specific Facts, Map Read- 
ing, Graph Interpretation, Graph Making, Cause and Effect 
Relationships, Critical Thinking, Organizing Facts, and Do- 
ing Research in every school subject. 


Mo ENRICHMENT OF EACH CURRICULAR AREA 
ComPTon’s new and functional ways of presenting 
facts, theories, principles, events and people enriches all 
curricular areas. 


Compton’s is full of bright new visual aids which make 
similarities, differences, relationships and comparisons easy 
to see. Color is used in thousands of pictures, diagrams and 
maps to create vivid impressions of people, places, events, 
processes and things. Warm, interesting writing at the right 
reading level for each concept, creates pupil satisfaction and 
invites further study. 


Ms MATERIALS FOR SOLVING TEACHING PROBLEMS 
CompPtTon’s gives real help in solving the teaching 
problems which arise because of the individual differences 

of pupils. Pupil differences in ability, interests, skills and 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 


Fiat in. Quality 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS OF ALL AGES 
PRE-SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
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attitudes create real problems in every classroom. The wide 
range of ComMPTON coverage; its skillful presentation of 
facts and principles in their relationships to something the 
child already knows, combined with its extensive use of 
visual aids make it easy to get satisfying pupil participation . 
from every class member on any assignment. 


& MATERIALS TO MEET EACH SCHOOL REFERENCE 

NEED Compton's has the facts needed by your class, 
arranged so they can be found quickly and understood 
easily. 

Of course Compton's is accurate and it is kept up to date 
in fact and spirit. Furthermore, it is easy to find any fact or 
illustration — or all the facts and all the illustrations you 
need. The unique Fact-Index (with the appropriate section 
at the back of each of the 15 volumes) eliminates discour- 
aging searching. It tells you the exact page on which any 
fact or any picture in the entire set will be found. Very often 
the specific fact you need is in the Fact-Index itself. 


Reference Outlines and Bibliographies accompany major 
articles on broad subjects. These organize the Compton 
material in topical form and suggest further reading. Inter- 
est Questions, suggestions for interesting looking and inter- 
esting reading, are at the front of each volume to encourage 
independent browsing. 


Cross-references in the articles themselves carry the pupil 
into other articles where additional information and often 
unsuspected relationships are found. 


F. E. Compton & Compa NEA-11 


Compton Building, Chicago 10, Wl: 


Please send me free and without any obligation a q | 
copy of your new Service Book for teachers, ““Comp- : | 
TON’S AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM.” : | 


(NOTE: Naturally this book is of greatest value to 

those teachers who have or plan to have Comp- 

TON’s in the classroom, because a number of its 82 activities are built 
around exclusive COMPTON material and features. But teachers tell us 
the activities are so creative that many can be used with any good up- 
to-date school encyclopedia.) 





"CURE" IS A REGISTERLD TRAE MARA. COPTRIGHT 19: 


It’s nice to get together .t0 tate time tor tak... 


and for a Coke. Over 50 million times a day somebody, somewhere, takes time to enjoy 


Coca-Cola. So good in taste, in such good taste . . . wouldn’t you like a Coke right now? 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 








